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On the windswept 
frontier between 
fwo nations, a lion 
patrols the dry 
Nosvob nverbed, 
center of a vast ref- 
uge jor big ganre. 
Here South Africa's. 
Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Pars ts 
joined by a fence- 
less border with 
Botswana's larger 
Gennsbok National 
Park. Encompass: 
ing an area larger 
than Vermont, they 
represent an. Ajri- 
cun ivend toward 
transnational parks, 
allowing wildlife 
free rein in their 
natural coosystemrs, 
Lions and marry 

other large species 
bad all but disapr- 
peared frome Sonth 
Africa by the turn 
of the century Pe- 
cause of unbridled 
hunting by white 
settlers. But the 
seeas af a remark. 
able comeback 
were planted in the 
1890s uth the 
country's first game 
reserves, including 
Um foloz in Natal 
and Sabie in Trans- 
vaal. Prone the 
latter sprarg 
Kruger Natronal 
Park tn 1926. 











/VERVTHING feels like o fresh 
J start. It is early September, the 
onset of spring in a brand-new 
democracy, the Republic of 
)) South Africa. The country’s far 
~ soutbern-edge is in flower, and 
my boots are pointed down the Otter Trail, 
which leads for five days through the untamed 
terrain of Tsitsikamma National Park. 

The route becomes a forest tunnel. The air is 





close and humid and netted with monkey-rope: 


vines. My footsteps are the only sound. Where 
a pool shimmers within a bower of yellow- 
wood and white pear trees, otter tracks pattern 
the mud. The path makes a turn, Suddenly the 
world is all sun glare, wind, plunging headl- 
lands, and detonating waves. I can't hear my 
footsteps anymore. But lean see whale spouts 
and the earth scurve in the sea. 

Southern right whales and humpbacks 
migrate around this time of year, African pen- 
Ruins sometimes stop in from breeding colo- 
nies farther west, anc bottlenose dolphins ride 
the breakers rolling toward the cliffs. 

I had come to South Africa to learn how its 
wildlife reserves were farmg under the coun- 
try’s first truly representative government. In 
1994 o largely peaceful revolution ended the 
racist system of apartheid. Nelson Mandela, 
who harl been imprisoned for 27 years, was 
elected president, His administration inherit- 
ed n park system long regarded as among the 
best. in the world. It contains 17 established 
national parks and five more in the process of 
formation, scores of provincial parks, other 
public lands such as scenic and recreational 
areas, and anetwork of private game reserves. 

But Mandela also inherited a fledgling de- 
mocracy in which medical care, reliable 
water, schools, and housing remain in short 
supply for many, especially in rural areas. 
Estimates of unemployment rates range as 
high as 40 percent, and the population of 43 
million is exploding. 

Where will nature fitinto the balance? That 


Wildlife biologist Dove CHanowice Is the author of 
four books; including The Fale ofthe Elephant, and 
id Grooraraic articles. He lives in Whitefish, 
Montana, and keepe a log cabin next to Glacier 
National Park. 
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depends largely on the future of the parks. 
South Africa is well aware of their value in 
luring tourist dollars into the country. But 
parks also cost moncy to run and, as in the 
United States, they are being asked to pay 
more of their own way. Increasingly, they 
have to prove their worth to a land-hungry 
populace with pressing social concerns. 

Before 1 visited South Africa, I thought I 
understood what that worth was, but Iam just 
now beginning to grasp the scope of what is 
being conserved here. 

Even when I put on a face mask and dive 
beneath the waves to watch angelfish dart 
among anemones, I'm within. the sanctuary 
system, because Tsitsikamma's boundaries 
extend three miles out to sea. Created in 1964 
with @ narrower strip of ocean acreawe, il was 
the first of several marine reserves. Besicies 
sheltering sea life, such refuges help replenish 
fish stocks that commercial and sport fisher- 
men rely on elsewhere along-the const 

On land ‘Tsitsikamma is thinner. Though 
some 45 mileslong, itaverages only halla mile 
wide. But the staff works with neighboring 
private landowners to control alien plants and 
soil runoff. Itatso helps manage conservation 
on large, government-owned tracts farther in- 
land, Bendingin that direction, the Otter Trail 
crosses a terrace burned by past wildfire. 
There I find myself walking in chest-high jyn- 
bes, & community of thick, aromatic shrubs 
and wildflowers, many uniqte to this region. 
The proteas and aloes hold forth petal super- 
novas.s0 huge that the sunbirds feeding on 
them seem like insects on ordinary blossoms. 

Rain squalls put the sun out. The onshore 
wind turns bitter. Heavy swells roll against me 
as J cross the mouth of the Bloukrans River to 
heave my pack onte the for cliff wall. Well, I 
think, as [ crab sideways along a slippery 
ledge, it never was my destiny to explore how 
much luxury a buman can absorb, More rainy 
miles bring one of the huts that await the Otter 
Trail waylarer. Stars emerge. So does a pair of 
eves lit by flames from my campfire. Leopard? 
There are a few around. But no, my flashlight 
finds a smaller night hunter with ties to both 
the catand mongoose family —asmall-spotted 
genet. | wonder what its destiny is. 


National Geographic, July 1906 


A Zulu sanqoma, or medicine woman, performs a thank-you dance near Hluhluwe- 
Umfolozi Park for the new wildebeest tail given her by a ranger from her clan. 

In this rural nation, spirit diviners and traditional healers are a part of the human 
landscape that parks are trying to incorporate into their management plans. 
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A pride of parks 


Pioneers in wildlife conservation, 

South Africans have forged a network 
of public parks and reserves unrivaled 
outside North America. Models of con- 
servation management for the country's 
northern neighbors, they now occupy 
nearly 6 percent of South Africa's land. 
Private reserves and game farms, whose 
numbers have exploded in the past 15 
years, occupy 4 near-equal area and 
provide a valuable, if luxury-oriented, 
buttress to the park system. 


Management of protected arass 


IICA—The Wartd Conservation Union classifies 

pu ay owned protected areas by conservation 

goal and strategy. The map highlights parks that 
all within the three categories predominant in 

southern Africo, Official park names do not ahwayse 

accurately reflect the management category, 


@ — National parks 

Managed for public education. and recreation, aach 
of these parks preserves one OF more ecosystoms. 
@ — Habitat/species management areas 


Thes® resarves protect species and their habitats 
and facilitate scientific research and etnironmental 
manitoring. Public education is secondary 


@ — Protected landscapes/seascapes 


Aesthetically pleasing land and water settings, 
they dre managed mainly for human enjoyment 





Threatened African wildlife 
Destributina and elatue of four species 


EE Presont range Range 200-3009 years aga 






Poached out of existence 

in places, African elaphants 
now number a mene 543,000, 
less than hall the number of 
only 20 years ago. The 1980 
Intemational banon ivery trade 
hés helped curb the decline. 








Wild dag 


Among Africa's most 
threatened large carnivores, 
the wild cog was once hunted 
aa vermin by farmers. Lange 
parks in South Africa and 
Tanzania are now its prime 
Sanctuaries. Even there, 
however, it te stalked by lords. 


Black rhino | 
W 


Once more plentiful than “——~ 
the larger white rhino, this 
ie now the endangered one, 
numbering about 2,40) 
continent-wide- Hluhluwe- 
Umfolori Pare containa 
approximately 400, perhaps 
the largest single population, 





Cheetah 





Cepabie ofrunning 70 ‘“—— 
es an hour, cheetahs wore 
on a fast track to extinction 
until their numbers recently 
leveled off. at about 12.500, 
Genetic uniformity puts them 
at high risk for apidemics. 


missing one horn. 1 was, after all, in Kalahari 
Gemsbok National Park, a huge reserve 
linked to still larger Gemsbok National Park 
in the neighboring country of Botswana. 
En route, I had stopped at Augrabies Falls 
National Park, where the Orange River goes 
airborne 220 feet, spraying thunder and mist, 
and the granite rim j= divided into territories 
by skirmishing lizards colored like pieces of 
rainbow splashed up out of the gorge. 


HE NORTHEASTERN REGION of South 
Africa harbors the flagship: Kruger 
National Park, 35 to 40 miles wide on 
average and 230 miles long. On a hot 
afternoon I linger along the Sabie River, one of 
several waterways that give life to this arid 
domain. The Sabie is running low right now. 
Big, rounded rocks show above the surface 

The current forms gentle rapids around them, 
full of murmurs and braided light, Abruptly, 
one of the mounds rears up in a spray of drop- 
lets and splits open. It is.a hippo head; yawn- 
ing, The animal's back has birds walking all 
over it. They are oxpeckers, gleaning insects 
und parasites off the hide. Terrapins do the 
same underwater. 

Along the shone crocodiles sprawl with their 
raged mouths open to help shed the afternoon 
heat. Gray herons and a saddie-hilled stork 
stalk fish in stilt-leggedl slow motion until a 
herd of Cape buffale comes churming through 
the shallows to drink. Waterbuck and bush- 
buck burst from among the reeds to look on. 
Large bunches of impalas appear everywhere 
In the riverside shade, twitching at flies, new 
scents, and suspect shadows. Only one, 
draped high in a jackal berry tree, is still; the 
leopard that put the body there will be back as 
sunset turns the Sabie crimson and lion roars 
transform the growing darkness beyond into 
arenas of hunger and stealth. 

Now that South Africa is ne longer being 
hoycotted by other nations, word of its natural 
treasures is spreading fast. “ Last year 730,000 
people came through Kruger's gates," [ learn 
from Piet du Plessis, chief of tourism, “About 
#7000 were from overseas, compared with 
56,000 prior to independence. This year we are 
Up another 20 percent and climbing.” Nation- 
wide, the number of overseas visitors jumped 
52 percent from 1994-10 1995. Overall, towrism 
is expected to pump 40 billion dollars into the 
economy over the next five years, 

Krugerisamong (Continued on page 29) 
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Breaking out, 
reaching out 
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(Continued from page 13) the heavily visited 
parks that not only pay for themselves but 
haveenough leftover to finance others that are 
not of well-known but that conserve vital ele 
ments of biological diversity. Another is Gold- 
en Gate Highlands National Park, which 
holds some of the last native highveld—South 
Africa's rich upper elevation prairie, now 
mostly farmland—along with the imperiled 
sungazer, or giant girdled tizard, Such popular 
parks are the reason the national park system 
is already 76 percent self-supporting. 

Part of Kruger’s attraction has to do with 
the quality of the facilities. The main roads are 
paved. More than two dozen immaculately 
tended rest camps offer accommodations from 
bungalows to tent sites. Stop ata picnic site in 
between, and you'll find boiling water in case 
vou want tea. Meanwhile, reservations re- 
quired for overnight stays help keep visitors 
spread outso the only crowds they experience 
are likely to have hoofs or paws, 

Driving back to camp ih the evening viaa 
dirt road, I pull over asa pickup truck skids to 
acstop beside me, A man leans out the window 
and shouts, “Did you just pass a cheetah by 
any chance?” This is no curious tourist but 
Douw Grobler, « strapping, sun-and-cdust- 
tanned ranger from park headquarters. He is 
following up a report of a cheetah with a hurt 
leg. | hop into his truck to lend a pair of eyes. 

“What a day,” he mutters as we jolt down 
the roacl, racing against nightfall. “Not an 
ordinary day but typical of some days, I'm 
afraid.” In the back of his truck is an impala, 
struck. and killed bya visitor’scar. Inthecabis 
a rifle intended for a big male baboon | saw 
earlier at u nearby piente site. Tourists ignor- 
ing “Please Do Not Feed the Animals" signs 
had turned him into a dangerous panhandler. 
He went on to break into the park shop and 
started hurling wine bottles around. By the 
ume Doww arrived, be found only broken 
giass and dung. The vandal had fled. 

And now we're searching for a cheetah 
doomed to starve if its legis too damaged to run 
an. “There!” Douw exclaims. The cat is like a 
slender patch of sunlight left behind in the 
brush. It struggles to rise. One forepaw hangs 


atan awful angle. “Broken,” the ranger pro- 
nounces with a shake of his head as the world's 
fastest land animal limps a few yards, then 
tums to face us. “Theinjury appears to be nat- 
ural, so he'll just have to suffer it out on his 
own. In cases like this, we're supposed to let 
nature take its course.” Which meant we 
couldn’ teven leave the cheetah a bitof impala 
meat. So, ifahindquarter just happened to fall 
off the truck and end up near the cat before we 
left, | would never mention it. 


OR ALL ITS VASTNESS, Kruger is only a 
fragment of the wildlands its inhabitants 
once depended on. The boundaries are 
arbitrary, and the park is increasingly 
surrounded by human activity, This separate- 
ness —this ecological apartheid —is reinforced 
by a fence enclosing the park. The stout wires 
are intended to keep wildlife safe from people 
while protecting humans from predators and 
diseases that game animals can transmit to 
livestock. But the barrier mises the question: 
What exactly is nature's course here anymore? 

L literally bite inte the most emotional issue 
when I order a meat pie for lunch at the park. 
Some of that meat, I discover, may be ele- 
phant. Foraging for as many as 20 of every 24 
hours, the world's largest land animals con 
seriously harm plant communities, along with 
the creatures tied to them. Aslong as elephants 
are free to wander, they only stir the habitats 
they use, But they can hammer an environ- 
ment when confinert. 

A principal stronghold of crocodiles and 
endangered wild dogs in South Africa, Kruger 
also holds 80 percent of the nation selephants: 
To maintain the park population at around 
7,500, rangers have culled 300 to 400 each year 
and hawled the bodies to the park slaughter- 
house, where they become canned meat, fresh 
food for the staff, and restaurant fare. 

Among the animals killed are big males 
caught raiding irrigated fields just across the 
southern boundary. (Yes, a game-proof fence 
stands in the way. No, they haven't invented 
one that is feasible to build and will stop a 
determined bull elephant.) Ironically, Kruger 
is ronowned for protecting big tuskers. The 


On morning reconnaissance, a trio of suricates scope the landscape around their 
burrows in Kalahari Gemsbok Park. A type of mongoose adapted to open and arid 
regions, the gregarious creatures—also known as meerkats —thrive in the desert 
park and elsewhere in South Africa's dry western provinces. 
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Home sapiens flood the beach on New Year's Day at Greater St. Lucia Wetland Park, 


where — thanks to the Natal Parks Board's 


qood neighbor policy —admission is froe 


for local residents, South Africa's torrid zone, northern KwaZulu-Natal teems with 
tropical life. Along its normally empty beaches sea turtles are making «a comeback. 


60-year-old Shawu, who died in [986, for 
example, had ivories ten feet long and was 
shadowed constantly by rangers determined 
Lo keep poachers at bay. Notices in visitor cen- 
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too. “A few years ago a poacher was caught, 
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Grideon Nkuna, spokesman for the tribal 
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Wo longer working for a pittance, local craftsmen near the gate to Kruger Park put 
finishing touches on carvings that now earn them a living wage. Tutored by park 
consultants, they are learning to set prices in line with their labor. Large craft items 
may fetch several hundred dollars in park curio shops. 
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Threatened with an oily demise, the 70,000 Cape gannets of Malgas Island share 
their waters with scores of tankers—a situation bound to worsen if plans material- 
ize for the storage of Iranian oil at a nearby depot. Nat only the gannets are at risk 
but also penguins, pelicans, and a host of other birdlife in West Coast National Parl. 
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In the shallows of Kosi Bay estuary, men compete with flocks of flamingos for the 
sea’s bounty, using fish traps to sieve the tides. Accepted as part of the environ. 
ment, the ama-Thonga fishermen were allowed to continue this ancient tradition in 
1992 when the area was incorporated into the Kosi Bay Coastal Forest Reserve. 
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‘atch wp with the rest of her patrol, vanishing 
among the buffalo thorn in search of giants. 

Now it'smy tur. Warrick spies his quarry 
and races off foraclose-up look. Me gets a good 
one—seconds before he has to dive behind a 
boulder to keep from being gored. We try to 
scout up more, following the three-toed tracks 
and heaps of dung that mark their territory. 
We pass fallen tree limbs grown shiny from 
itchy rhinos rubbing against them. In a grove 
of Natal mahogany along a valley bottom, 
Warrick signals «a halt. Straming, all T hear is 
the duet of a female black-collared barbet and 
her feathered mate sifting down through the 
leaves, Then, something else, Crack! Some- 
thing big. Whooom! Something clephantine. 

Hluhluwe-Umifolozi Park's clephants came 
from Kruger as orphans in the aftermath of 
culls, Whether from early trauma or the 
absence of elders, they have become a notori- 
ously moody bunch given to charging visitors. 
We race through barbed tangles but not very 
far before we bump inte another elephant, 
turning our way and filling the space infront of 
us, then a third as we backpedal. Even War- 
rick starts looking around for the stoutest tree 
tachimb, but we finally scuttle to safer ground. 


¥ NOON THE NEXT DAY I've not only 

seen rhinos nose to nose but leaned up 
against their titanic butts to shove 

them through the veld toward a wait- 
ing truck: three white and one black, all 
drugced. As af 1890 the world had perhaps 
50 southern white rhines left, all in Umfolozi, 
Today there are around 8,200, the result of 
Kwafiulu-Natal’s translocating more than 
4,700 over the decades in what becamé known 
as Operation Rhing. 

South Africa became a primary refuge for 
black rhines as well. Im 1970 they numbered 
argund 65,000. Poaching for their horn —used 
to treat pain and fever in the Far East and to 
4 lesser extent for ceremonial dagger handles 
in the Middle East—has since dropped them 
to fewer than 2,500, Hluhluwe-Umfoloz 
supports 350 to 400 black rhinos, among the 
largest populations anywhere, along with the 
seconed largest population of white rhines— 
some 2400 —within its fenced boundaries. To 
maintain a balance with their foor supply, the 
park removes up to 5 percent of each group 
every veat forsale 

"Several just went to Namibia,” says Dave 
Cooper, a veterinarian, a8 we stroll past the 
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complex of pens in Umiolozl where rhinos 
nidjust to captivity before being transported 
long distances. While new arrivals bash the 
bars surrounding them, a black rhino mother 
who has been bere for weeks lets me reach in 
and pet ber calf. “Six others are en route to 
Britain, Ten are to be shipped to Bangkok anc 
two to Israel," Dave continues, “Some won't 
live long after they leave, since their destina- 
tions are private hunting reserves.” A white 
thino sells for $15,000 on average, a black 
rhino-for about $47,000, A game-farm owner 
can turn around the next day and charge some- 
one almost double that amount to shoot one— 
a white one, that is, since it is illegal eyery- 
where to shocta black rhinn. 

The problem with selling off such wildlife is 
that once animals have dollar values, they 
start to get swapped lke commodities: Trade 
you two trophy sable antelope for a rhino, 
deal? And reserves end up with a fauna 
skewed toward species that are the easiest to 
manage or prized above all others by shooters. 

The advantage is that once bie game ani- 
mots become big business, there isan incentive 
to keep their habitat intact. Since 1979 South 
Africa's network of private reserves and game 
farms has grown in area from less than 2 mil- 
lion to more than 16 million acres. That acre- 
age can nurture other life from eagle owls to 
monitor lizards and pepperbark trees at no 
titra cost. By contrast, certam plants have 
become so scarce in many settled areas that 
traditional healers, or swinges, can no longer 
findl the roots and leaves for their medicines 
and are making arrangements with reserves to 
gather ingredients. 

A fraction of the income from Awadulu- 
Natal parks is distributed to neighboring com- 
munities. Villagers have begun to think about 
establishing their own wildlife reserves. One 
has been formed next to Mkuzi Game Reserve, 
a provincial park, and Phinda Resource Ke- 
serve, a luxunous wildlife resort Hluhluwe- 
Umiolozi’s fence may soon reach out to enclose 
a 25,000-acre community reserve being con- 
sidered at the park's southern edge. These new 
artas can olfer game viewing for tourists, 
stlective trophy hunting, anda regulated! har- 
vest of wild meat—a combination many pri- 
vate reserves and some provincial parks 
profitably pursue—while creating bridges 
between other wildlife habitats 

Butnot everyone is happy about the increas- 
Ing acreage of parks: In the shade of a fruiting 


National Geographic, July 1906 


Landlords of Richtersveld National Park, the Nama people collect rent from the 
parks board for use of their desert homeland. Found here is the world's richest 
diversity of succulent plants, including the aloe trees surrounding Nama herder 
Joseph Links, whose goats enjoy limited grazing rights 
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Rhino rescue 
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THOUSAND MILES to the west, in Rich- 
1 tersveld National Park, I pull into 
the diamond-mining town of Sen- 
cdelingsdrif after dark and knock at 
what I take to be the superintendent's house. 
A man with olive-black skin opens the door. 

“T'm looking for a Mr, Paddy Gordon,” 
] say. 

“Yes, I'm Paddy,” he replies: 

“something tells me you're not as Irish as 
the name sounds.” 

Roaming the 400,000-acre park with Paddy 
over the next few days, I learn that he is 
descended from French Huguenots, Malavans 
brought to South Africaasslaves, and possibly 
Col Robert Gordon, whowas among the first 
Europeans to explore the western coast. By 
sheer coincidence it was that Dutchman who 
in the 1/705 named the Orange River, which 
now defines the northern and eastern bound- 
aries of the park Paddy oversees, 

Paddy's father often took him to parks near 
their home. As he grew older, he found creat 
salisfaction in roaming the out-of-rloors ancl 
decided onacareer in conservation, People say 
the reason whites get hired for upper echelon 
park jobs is that they have the best qualifica- 
tions, That may be true, but the apartheid sys- 
tem spent at least three times as much money 
to educate a white student as a nonwhite one. 
And, as Paddy discovered, colleges specializ- 
ing in wildlife management did not let people 
his. color in, 

Patidy took courses in environmental edu- 
cation instead, graduated with honors, and 
was selected as the National Parks Board's 
first nonwhite professional conservation offi- 
cer, But, stationed in Cape Town, he grew 
restless amid the smog and commuter crowds. 
“¥ou end up with a headache, feeling like 
you ve dont a whole day's work, and you've 
only driven to the office,” he says. “Lasked to 
be stationed somewhere in the wilderness, I 
gol my wish. Between Richtersveld's remote- 
ness and temperatures that reach 127 degrees, 
we see fewer than 27,000 visitors a year.” 

Those temperatures, combined with rain- 
fall of two inches or less a year in some parts, 
make for landscapes so stark they might be 
from. a planet closer to the sun. But the cold 
Benguela Current mmmning along the nearby 
Atlantic coast forms fors that wash over the 
mountains through winter. That sheen of pre- 
cious moisture gives life to the slopes, It just 
doesn't look quite like life anywhere else. 
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As we clamber upadry wash, Pacdy shows 
me Aalfrens, plants that do look half human 
with their unbranched bodies and flowering 
heacls silhouetted against the sky, and scores of 
different euphorbias, the African equivalent 
of cactuses. At our feet are tiny globular succu- 
lents, Some crow mainly among quarts crys- 
tals that, being white, reflect sunlight and are 
cooler than the surrounding rock. Others 
resemble rocks themselves. 

On the vellow petals of a daisy are black 
markings thought to mimic pollen-thief bee- 
tes. “Ifthe flowerappears to have some of the 
robbers on it, others will avoid landing, since 
this beetle aggressively defends food,” Paddy 
explains. By necessity every plant here is a 
genius inventor, especially of ways to store 
water or produce seeds that can withstand 
months of baking until passing storms unleash 
the nuracle of a desert in bloom, What T first 
thought were bands of iron-rich rock are 
orange and red wildflowers running across the 
terrain like a flash flood. 

Richtersveld was set aside principally to 
protect this unique flora, though the place 
grows equally intriguing animals—coal black, 
hairy scorpions capable of shooting their 
venom three feel away, for example, and rare 
mountain ground squirrels, Steenbok, gray 
rhebok, afew klipspringers, and the occasion- 
al gemsbok make a home here, subsisting on 
water irom plants. For at least 2,000 years 
domestic sheep and goats and their herders, 
the Nama tribe, have managed to live in this 
desert as well. 

The National Parks Board began eveing the 
arta as a potential reserve in 1972, Planners 
kept trving to persuade the Nama to leave with 
offers of other grazing lands: The Nama 
balked. Dimmond-mining operations along the 
Orange River were another snag, Richters- 
veld wasn't born until 1991. By then it had 
taken on a character all its own, as a park 
based on contracts between groups with dif- 
ferent interests. 

The diamond companies stayed, with the 
understanding that the land being mined will 
revert to the park when the gems play out. The 
Natna stayed too, In fact they became the pro- 
prietors of Richtersveld, leasing their lancl to 
the parks board for 24 years while reserving 
the right to terminate the contract with a six- 
year notice. The lease money goes into a com- 
munity trust fund to be distributed as the 
Nama see fit. Park-management decisions are 
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On the lonely bushveld of Northern Cape Province, two San tribesmen tend their 
ailing father, Regopstaan. Patriarch of South Africa's last Bushmen, as they are 
often called, the now deceased 95-year-old hoped to see the resolution of a lawsuit 
to allow his people access to their old hunting grounds in Kalahari Gemsbok Park. 
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reviewed by a committee consisting of four 
mark emplovees, four representatives from 
Nama: villages, anc one Nama who speaks 
speciicaiy for the herders. By mutual agree 

ment the Nama limit the size of their herds to 
avoid OVE! Brarting, ht they mie compensated 
with additional range near the park, 

UT NEAR RICHTEERSVELD'S HEART 4 
Nama named Frikkie Smith is pre- 
paring to move a flock of 230 goats to 
the edge of a wash where a few trees 
otter thorny wmbrellas of shade. Two boys 
who help with herding crack @ goatskin bull 

whipneara small brush corral. “(ur berd has 
“sometimes 
five owners will run their animals 





two owners,” Frokkie tells me 
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torether. But the first warden told ws the big 


herds make too many cdearl, trampled Areas 
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around camps. We agreed it was a problem 
Besides discussions like that, I don't notice 
much difference before the park and now.” 
Task how he [cels about tourists coming 
throurh, and he answers, “Good. I like to see 
them enjoving themselves. They often stop to 
talk with us, and they say they will be back.’ 
Then he asks me, “How does our park com- 
pane with parks in your country?" 
Uncertain where Tr 
serves in both countries protect life that may 
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o begin 
be of great importance to people everywhere 
Almost one-third of Richtersveld's 650 plant 
species are [ound only bere or in the immediate 
Vicinity. And just yesterday at headquarters 
ethnobotanist Fiona Archer told me that the 
Nama have specific uses for 150 of them 
Wlony are medicinal, enlisted to treat ailments 


from flu to burns 
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Aiocea's first wilderness fires 
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Better hunter than ranger, Klaas Kruiper 
left his job with Kaltohari Gemsbok Park. 
Able to track game for days across the 
red Kalahari dunes, the San triibesman 


plans to resume @ traditional way of life 
Hf well managed, say the San, there will 
be plenty of animals to go around. 
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Sport, like all life, is about taking risks. FOOER SANNISTI 
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From the balancing act of British hurdler Percy Hodge to the athletic rituals of ancient 


Greece (below), humanity's penchant for play has been expressed in every society 


in every age. For the centennial of the modern Olympics, we deployed photographers, 


dug through picture archives, and commissioned 4 veteran sportswriter to get 


at the cultural roots of the games weplay, Ter FD 


BY FRANK DEFOROD 


In the Greece of 2.300 years ago, time wes 
already measured in olymnpiads—four-year 
pernods—and the country was so generally en- 
gaged by sporting compatition that the Olympics 
were actually only part of a circuit not unlike, say, 
the Grand Stam of tennis today or Grand Prix 
auto racing. There were also the Pythian Games 
and the (sthmian and the Nemean. 
In Athens a sturdy wrestier, good 
enough to compete in the isthmian 
Games, enjoyed remaining in the 
gymnasium after practice, there to 
chev the fat, to pondar lite. ft might 
very well have been might there 
where he first inquired: “What, 
then, will be the night way to live?” 
Anyway, eventually, the wrestler 
would answer his own question: 
“Aman should soend his whole life 
at play. ~ 





Thus did Plato assess the grand place of sport 
in civilization. More often—although games, in 
all their farms, have been played in virtually ev- 
ery society since the beginning of humankind —it 
has been the fate of play to be dismissed as 
somehow inconsequential to our existence 
“Really,” says Drew Hyland, a philosophy profes 
sor at Trinity College in Hartford, 
Connectiout, who is past president 
of the international Philosopnhic So- 
ciety for the Study of Sport, “alter 
Plato and Anstotle no major philos- 
opher seams to have senously con- 
sidered the implications of sporti 
until Nietzsche in the 19th century 

To be sure, sport appears more 
evident inour lives today, Dut that is 
simply DECAUSE We possess greater 
lersure time and the technology to 
allow us the greater opportunity to 
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Launching arrows from a charging horse, a Japa- 
nese bowman keeps alive the samurai art of - 
yabusame, or mounted archery. As originally _ = 

practiced in the sixth century, archers he d'stern 

incentive to hit their marks: He wh ssed was 
obliged to take his own life. 
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fen paintings in Egyet 
The Taiteann Games, 


a oan one ue ta ever it was. 
The “official” Olympics are 
dated from 776 8.C,, but more 
informal games hed been 
hald at Olympia for several 
centunes, and athletic dis- 
plays of aven more ancient 
vintage took place in Egypt 
and China and the Americas, 
Johan Huizinga, the Dutch historian whose 1938 
work, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element 
in Culture, remains the classic in the field, point- 
ed out that, after all, animals not only play but 
play “just ike men.” It amused Huizinga how 
there was forever a tendency amongst psycholo- 
gists to conclude that playing games must have 
what we would call today some Aiden agenda, 
But why? Why can't we play in order to play no 
logs than we eat in order to eat? 

Of course; this is not to suggest that play has 
not often baen associated with other important 
alaments of life, The first teaniwork came, sunoly, 
onthe hunt, and all sorts:of sport derived natural- 
ly from the military—archery, chanot racing, the 
javelin. There is evidence of fencing for fun por- 
trayed on the walls near Luxor as early as the 
12th century 6.C, and Assyrian warriors appear 
to have raced with what Olympic swimmers call 
the craw! stroke. (Sparta had no swanky gyms at 
ell: we don't need any of those sissy civilian di- 
vertissements around here.) Likewise, from early 
on and everywhere, major sporting events were 


FRANK DEFORD, chosen by readers of American Journ: 
in fewew ae the nations best sportswrtorin 1993, 6 aleo 
6 fadio and tekedsion commentstor and the author of 17 
books. Including Love arid Jfarry, & historical novel set in 
Joper. This te his firstarticl for WATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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Chariots driven into battle by 
Hittite warriors in the ninth cen- 
tury ec. were also popularly raced, 
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Ft TE pe top  OnaA. 
the ugliest blood sport— 
could attract worshipers to 
the duller prayer world, At 
Olympia it was the huge stat- 
ue of Zeus, not the stadium, 
that was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. Early 
Mesoamoaicans saw in their 
ball games reenactments of conflicts between 
the sun and moon. And not all that much 
changes, does tt? Baron Pierre de Coubertin, who 
inspired the re-creation of the Olympics in 1896, 
declared: “Forme, sportis a religion with church, 
dogma, ritual,” 

Broadly, the kinds of games we play also ap- 
pear indigenous to the whole human race. How 
alse to explain that.an activity like bowling evi- 
dently grew up in such disparate locales as 
Egypt, Polynesia, and Germany? Ball games, 
which orginally were rock orskull games and lat- 
er animal bladder gamnes, also trace to antiquity 
all over the world. It is, as well, a constant that 
competitions with horses have Inverably been 
for the royal and the rich, every. king’ sport, 
everywhere, Even in the Olympics, a remarkably 
democratic affair forthe time, itwas the owner of 
the chariot team, not the driver, who was hon- 
ored In victory. 

Withal, sport is inherently contradiotery, for 
while it is fun and liberating, it is also one of the 
most regulated parts of life. Inevitably the ques- 
lion any child asks when coming to a new game 
is: What are the rules? One can visualize our 
primitive ancestors, relaxing after some kind of 
tribal melee, extrapolating from that game how 
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might be betters prescribe 
Certainly sports: do chaos 
our values—all the rnore so 
today when so many children 
watch famous millionaire 
stars in action, (One is re 
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Meanwhile the Cavaliers 
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minded of historian Daniel negra toss a ball beter rar. southwest of  England— 
Boorstin's prescient observa- Mode Roman vilin in Sicily, Thomas Hardy teritory — and 


tion from 36 years ago that, 

s00n enough, the only real 

things Jeft in & worid of “pseudo-events” would 
be crime and sports.) The ancient Greeks, as is 
well known, Were asociety where homosexuality 
Was tolerated, even stylish, As sport is employed 
today to sell products or to give otherwise hum- 
drum cites: and colleges identity and glitter, so 
did the Greeks use sports as an opportunity for 
men to meet boys. It is instructive that the root 
word for “gymnasium,” gymnos, has nothing to 
do with sports, but means “nude,” And, of 
course, the Olympians cornpeted bunk naked 
before an audiance limited to males, though the 
priestess of Demeter was permitted to attend. 


tis-also true that while sport may be universal, 
our particular choice of game reveals a great 
deal about ourselves, As a case in point, A/don’s 
Seed David Hackett Fischer's brilliant study of 
the migration from the British lsies to the Ameri- 
can Colonies, demonstrates how countrymen 
from proximate regions introduced entirely dif- 
ferent sports to the new fan, 

The Puritans, who hailed from the east of 
England, clustered in New England villages, 
where they introduced the forerunners of base. 
ball (town ball) and football (the Boston game)— 
activities that raquired community coordination. 


Olympics 





favored ail types of blood 

sport; depending on your sta- 
tion, you hunted down everything from bucks to 
birds: The gentlamen also ware fond of horse 
racing, espectally as it lent itself to gambling. It 
Was not unusual for huge sums to be won or lost 
at these early Match races. 

Yetoa third large migratery cohort, the North 
Britons, browght with them to. the Appalachian 
spine athiestic manifestations of their ““warror 
ethic’ —coming, as they did, from borderlands 
where war wes mean and incessant. These Immi- 
grants preferred individual competitions that 
testad a man's ability to run, jump, and throw, as 
well as horribly savage wrestling matches and 
the even more sanguinary rough-and-tumbles — 
brawis thal positively appalled visitors from the 
mor genteel coast It was not uncommon for 
these scraps fo result in maiming—even blinding 
and castration, 

tis, then, hardly any aceitent that American 
football, the most obvious modern war game, 
would become favored in the South by descen- 
dants of these bloodthirsty peopie—but would 
find no place in Baron de Coubertin's classical 
theater of sport. lronically, football had at first 
been the property of American de Coubertin 
types—affete wy League aristocrats who used 
the rough game to show the hoi polloi their own 
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heroic all-American (really: Chic sport of Ronaissance France. Olympia there was actually 
" . } court tennis gave tise to numerous | cote gaara ern 
all-ours), a Renaissance man hhederel canict geared: an expression: “the wreath or 
prized for being sound of Pla- death,” (The Aztec and Maya 
tanic mind and bocly alike. treated this somewhat more 
Surely, though, it was the Greeks who invested literally, making human sacrifices out of the los- 
the most of themselves in sport, so it is appropri- ers in their big games.) De Coubertin, though, 
ate that their Olympics were the games that de wistfully proclaimed the Olymple motto to be: 
Coubertin revived exact -a century aga, their "The most important thing in the Olympic 
idealized sportsmen evoked. The Olympics were Ganrnes is not to win but to take part.” 
genuine too; they grew naturally cut of a society The Olympics caused more practical problems 
that was at once competitive —the Greeks had by trying to ban professionals. The road to purity 
drinking contests, singing contests, even beauty is paved with hypocrisy. De Coubertin was a 
pageants, male division—and aesthetic. Socra- Frenchman, but he was an Anglophile, imbued 
tes held that the twin keys to 8 person's develop- with the spirit of Enalish anstocratic sport. He 
ment were the fine arts and sports, which are made pilgrimages to Rugby and Eton, rather 
precisely the two disciplinas first cut whenever than Olympia. More to the paint, he needed Brit- 
American school districts nin short of funds. ish:support if ever he was to re-create (he games. 
Yet we must be careful not to romanticize So de Coubertin went along with the professed 
those original games indiscriminately, For open- English amateur ideal, even though it was, in 
ers, where they were held at the end of every fact, only sore sanctimonious cant that the 
fourth summer—in stifling Atlantalike heat in upper classes employed to. keep the poor folk 
the Peloponnesian boondocks, a river valloy from being able to compete fairly with the gentry. 
nacked with freamen, their slaves, and whores— In few other disciplines has it ever been sud- 
must have produced an effluvium from the vaca- gested that performers are somehow lass sullied 
tioning humanity and their sizzling animal sacri- for failing to profit by their talent. Yet the idea of 
ficas that was overwhelming. Also, the myths the struggling artist persists with sport, and it re- 
notwithstanding. tha Greeks really did nor call off mains “Olympian” inthe poblic mind ever as the 
wars for the games; and the competitors were Olympics are finally returning to the way. they 
nof a bunch of giddy amateurs, running and really were, with payment allowed for the ath- 
acrapping inthe buff just forthe fun of it. jetes. In Greece Olympic winners were richly re- 
That latter preposterous concept, foisted on us warded and presented with everything from cash 
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Series and Super Bowl, and 
various European and Asian 
team champlonahips have 





superseded the Olympics: tn 


that this sacred osth was British private schools such as passi truly pure con 
es Dania Rishi beselnve absclbioin OF tena Sanyal ca cota Acard 
more offen honor n a sports in the 19th century. titions. As sport, it Is the 


breach that would do the Na- 
tional Hockey League proud. 

it is all terribly romantic to believe that just 
playing for fun without caring about victory ts the 
goal of sport, but that's rather like the old trouba- 
dows sigcgesting that true love appears only 
without fust. Tho reality is that, at all times, sport 
at the highest level has been desperately fought 
by these who are the best at it and who are 
compensated for their effort. Forever inherent to 
play have also been gambling and cheating and 
ungratetul fans, booing, and all tha other unat- 
tractive flaws and foibles of humankind —how 
well | necall assign in the Sports fiius(rated art 
department that read: LIFE 15 A MICROCOSM OF 
SPORT—and we can never return to those good 
old days of pure fun and games because there 
just never were any Ever Anywhere 

Indeed, | would suggest that the obsessive at- 
tempt to force the Olympics to be an unnatural 
athletic beast encouraged the kind of cynicism 
and hypocrisy that allawed more honestly pro- 
fessional competitions to advance in popularity 
and prosper, Certainly the Olympics have grown 
throughout this century, and they have come to 
constitute the greatest festive! in the world today, 
but inonically—and however much the games 
mean to the compatitors—the Olymopics, | be- 
lleve, have meant little to the advance of sport 


Civmpics 


Olympics that have enced up 

more sideshow; the mest 
Important Olympic competition now is between 
cities fighting to host future games. 


 ° ee sport emphasized mano a mana, 
and while various ball games —with hands, 
feat, or shcks—dido date from antiquity, they were 
Viewed less heroically in the classical world. In 
more than a millannium’s worth of ancient Olym 
pics, the Greeks never included any bal] games 
on the program, dismissing them, literally, as 
child's: play. The Rormnans-set aside space for ball- 
playing next to thelr public baths but constructed 
gargantuan arenas for charnot races and gladiato- 
rial duals. Im medieval times, whan martial 
games Were especially prized, several British 
Mmonarcns perodcically banned all football in 
England, lest it divert the yaomen from practicing 
with their bows and arrows. (Still, say what you 
Wil, the three best sports stories ofall time may 
yet be Odysseus's marksmanship with a bow, 
winning his love, Penelope: William Tell’s marks- 
manship with a bow, saving his-son; and Robin 
Hood's markemanship with a bow, showing up 
the bad auys,) 

The prejudice against ball games persisted 
into modern ties: Even as his predatory neigh- 
bors rode ia the hounds, Thomas Jefferson 
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no charactor on th mind ae 
industriaVurban world nh = 
the 18th century, it wes the 
various British ball games, 
the art of team olay, that 
caught on and captivated 
the rest of the world. Espe- 
cially, too, a8 Our culture grew more heteroge- 
neous, the town team bound us all, and, more 
than symbolically, the ball connected the differ- 
ent players. For all the fuss mace over the Olym- 
ples as a grand production, the 20th cantury doas 
not, at the last, end up Olympran. Instead, our 
time is more the triumph, in play, of the tearn and 
the ball over the individual and his body. 
Notwithstanding this change in sporting taste, 
the larger question is whether sport will ever be 
accepted as something more than a popular, but 
Yulgar, cultural cousin, There are, | believe, two 
good and obvious reasons why the caming mil- 
lannium presages change. First of all, the next 
century will be the first ever when females will 
enjoy a reasonably coordinate position in athtat- 
ies with males. Inevitably wornen have been the 
cheerleaders more than the fans, the prizes more 
than the players, The Greeks did present the Her- 
aean Games at Olympia for farmales, but key to 
them were the accompanying fertility rites, For 
the modern Olympics, only grudgingly did de 
Coubertin allow female participation. One could 
argue yet, | think, that the most important worn- 
an ever involved with the Olympic movement 
was the controversial Gennan filmmaker Leni 
Riefenstahl, whose epic work, O\npia, primarily 
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Certainly it is instructive 
that while the Greek Influ- 
ance continued on in so 
many areas—in art, philoso- 
phy, drama— sport was un- 
able to travel with the same esteem down 
through time. Yat this accustomed dismissal of 
sport may have much to do with the simple fact 
thateven the most brilliant and beautiful sporting 
achievement is transitory, The statue of the dis- 
eue thrower remains, revered, but tha perfor: 
mance of the man who actually threw the discus 
is lost. That of art which is most prized is that 
which has bean saved—can be savad—whether 
itis the written word, the constructed edifice, the 
painting, the sculpture, the recorded song. 

Now that we possess the technology to retain 
glorious athletic performance on film, sport 
should, logically, gain in stature with the other 
preserved arts. It is especially revealing that the 
sport of basketball has ascended so in populanty 
largely for reasons of the aesthetic. Basketball 
has sold itself as a visual art far more than any 
other sport, and with the new century ahead it is 
poised to replace socceras prime upon the globe 
and to supplant the Greeks’ own track-and-field 
as the premier Olympic game. The appreciation 
of sport is everywhere expanding, its areeter val- 
ue accepted: the play activity —the play instinct — 
that has been forever with Us should henceforth 
anjoy a more acclaimed status. That seams only 
fair olay. sls 
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Plunging from @ 65-foot 
tower, a Melanesian 
proves hic manhood in the 
early 1950s. Bungee jump- 
ing, the westernized wer- 
eion of this South Pacific 
rite, appeated in 1979 
when members of the 
Oxford University Danger- 
ous Sports Club loaped 
from a bridge in Bristol, 
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Pain precedes glory for aspiring gymnasts at the 
Krylatskoye Sports Complex in Moscow. With gen- 
erous state funding and an emphasis on talent 
identification, the former Soviet Union dominated 
international competition, claiming 83 gold 
medals over the course of 10 Olympics. 
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I keep both eyes on my man, The basket hasn't moved on me yet. JULIUS EAVING 
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Brotherly love turns competitive on a pelota court in 
the Spanish Basque country, where ball courts often 
share a wall with the village church. The sport's 
ecclesiastical connection is centuries old: An early 
version so enamored medieval monks that author- 
ities banned it, citing neglect of priestly duties. 
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Wedging through ice off Greenland, the sea kayak 
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Imagine Ovirapior o beaked 
dinosaur that resembles an 
ostrich with a tail, returning 
to ite nest ond feeding its 
Wourng (naht) just like a 
mater bind, That's what 
eciantists picture after the 


spectacular find in Mongolia 
af the ramains of a nesting 
dinosaur (left). "It ts the first 
proof that dinosaurs exhib- 
ited parental care,” says 
Mark Morell, paleontologist 
with the American Museum 
of Natural History and dis- 
coverar of the nest. 
Nicknamed Big Mama 
and currently on view at ine 
museum in New York City, 
the eight-foot-long animal 
died with its forelimbs 
wrapped arcund at least 20 
egas and its lags tucked be- 
neath ite body. An agg trom 
another nest held bones of 
the first known oviraptor 
embryo (above, at bottom). 
Inside the nest lay the skull 
ofa young dromaeosaur 
(above, at top), possibly a 
baby Oviraptor’s first meal. 
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BY DONOVAN WEBSTER 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LOUTE PSIHOYOS 
ART BY JOHN SIBBICK 


tthe edge of the sand- 
storm, the cargo truck 

belches smoke and 
ff -* shudders to astop, 
its engine stilled by a chumka- 
chunka that signals snapped pis- 
ton rods, Coming tn from the 
west, the storm bears down on 
us. A gray-brown wall of Gobi 
desert prit, it towers a mile in the 
air, racing toward us at 50 miles 
an hour. 

Our 28-member expedition is 
in Mongolia.to search for fossils, 
Having spent the past week driv- 
ing S00 miles acnogs.a trackless 
desert roward our dig site, we 
have been knocked toa halt more than a dozen times by a string of 
flat tires and mechanical problems. And now there's this airborne 
sandpaper. As we inspect the engine, the grit claws our faces, Yet 
even inside the sandstorm’'s sting, the work is slow for a different 
reason: Everyone is watching our Mongolian drivers. 

Will they remove their clothes? 

Mongolians, it is said, enjoy nothing more than standing naked in 
howling sandstorms. They claim the flying sand adds vitality and 
strength to anyone hardy enough to withstand the pain. Some even 
believe the tradition comes from Genghis Khan, Mongolia’s 13th- 
century king and the conqueror of Asta, Genghis and his warriors, 
the legend goes, gained invincibility by taking sandstorm barhs and 
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RTHING A FOSSIL TROVE 


drinking the blood of their 
horses a6 they crosaed the 
waterless Gobi. Together, 
Mongolia’s famously strong 
steeds and airborne soil are 
said to have given Genehis's 
armies the strength to over- 
whelm the largest continent 
on earth. 

Itas now —sbout an hour 
from our base camp with 
night coming fast—that our 


expedition co-leader Michael 


Novacck,  provest 
of the American 
Minecun of Naru 
ral History m New 
York Ciry, begins 
to grin. After it’s 
decided the trick 
will be abandoned 
overnight and a 
party will be sont 
to the nearest town 
Tomorrow fo sciv- 
enge for parts, several team 


members—including our other 


om-leader, Mark Norell, our 


Mongolian drivers, and me— 


strip to our waists fo test the 
Mongolian ardor for fying 


sand, Novacek starts to belly 


lough. As the next wave. of 


sand slams us (and | turn rotis- 


serie style to distribute its 
pan), | hear a voice riding 


DINOSAUR 
DISCOVERIES 








high on the gale. “Gobi Expe- 
dition "495," Novacck’s saying. 
“Oh yeah. Feel the magic.” 


t | E ARE traveling 
\ through a 300,000- 
syjuare mile waste- 


land the size of five Wyo- 
mings. We're 12 people fewer 
than the most famous explora- 
non of the Gobi in modem 
history: the 1922: 10 1930 per- 
eerinations of Roy Chapman 
Andrews, also of 
the American Mu- 
setim, the first 
Western Scientist 
to study this part 
of the world. Yet 
ourexpcdinon's 
size —and the ex- 
pense of transport: 
ing us to ane of 
the least populated 
spots on carth—1s 
a well-spent gamble, since No- 
vacek, Norell, and their host 
and colleague, Demberelyn 
Dashzeveg of the Mongolian 
Academy of Sciences, kinow 
the address of one of the best 
fossil sites ever found. 

Accidentally discovered in 
July 1993 by Dashreveg, 
Novacek, Norell, paleontolo- 
gist Jim Clark, and several 





Trailing clouds of dust and 
glory, & Caravan of scientists 
poshes across Mongolins 
Gobl desert. in thesun- 
scorchad hills of Ukhas 
Tolgod, where sand blawa 
morcilessly (upper left), US. 
and Mongolian researchers 
have found ona of the 
world's richest dinosaur foe 
sil beds. Huge sandstorms 
snparently suffocated and 
then entombed scores of 
animals gatherec! at an oa- 
als, from birdliiees dinosaurs 
to early mammals (tithe 
page!, Many preserved in 
their death throes: From 
their remains, exports bagin 
to envision life 20 million 
years ago, 
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colleagues, the site—called 
Ukhaa Tolgod—is a basin that 
extends five miles, ringed by 

a series Of auburn spires, The 
place is home to the seemingly 
impossible: eroded cliffs pep- 
pered with complete skele- 
tons of 80-million-year-old 


A former editor of Outside muaga- 
ane, DONOVAN WEBSTER says the 
Geb asgoment was his “second 
longest camping trip.” This article 
is the third that Loum Psrnoves 
has photographed for our dino- 
saur series. To learn how JOHN 
SIBBICK created his paintings, 
logon to National Geographic 
Online (hetp//www.natienalgen- 
graphic:com on the World Wide 
Web or Go NATIONAL GELOGRAPH- 
ic-on CompuServe), 


Otmosaurs of the Gobt 


dinosaurs, mammals, and liz- 
ards from the late Cretaceous 
pend, 

The lote Cretaceous was 
when mammals, dinosaurs, 
and birds were evolving 
together,” Novacek says. “So 
the richness of this place may 
help us learn more about con- 
nections between animal far- 
thes. Forme, that's what truly 
enlivens Cretaceous fossils, 
Serving common ancestors, 
identitying shared skeletal fea- 
tures of different specics at 
their roots, that’s exciting. It 
helps us trace the origins of 
modern life.” 

Novacek isn't alone: 
Ukhaa’s secrets stem to spark 
the imagination of the rest af 
the world tow. The first time 
Ukhaa made news was in 
1993, when Norell stumbled 
across.a fossil embryo of the 
OVITaplor group, carmivorous, 
ostrich-like dinosaurs that 
walked on their hind legs and 
had curved claws, beaks, and 
crests on their skulls, The fos- 
sil was still cloaked m bits of 
shattered eggshell, 

The 1993 expedition also 
extracted the fossil specimen 
of a: mature eight-foot-long 
OComaptor thar had been bur- 
itd while sitting on a nest full 
of eges. It demonstrates that 
dinosaurs had parenting 
behaviors like birds, which 
care for their young. 

Novacek and his colleagues 


have also discovered hundreds 


of perfectly preserved skulls 
and skeletons of lizards and 
tiny mammals. 

“We don't know why all 
these species.chose this one 
locality,” Novacek says. “We 
think it was a breeding and 
nesting ground at the edge ot 
4 Spring or marsh. 

“All we know is that late 
Cretaceous species lived and 
bred here in great profusion: 


then they were buried quickly 
by sandstorms of collapsing 
dunes. Sometimes, in the way 
their skeletons are oriented — 
forelimbs our-and pushing— 
we see evidence they may have 
strugeled against the sand as 
they died, like skiers covered 
by avalanches.” 


‘T'S StiNAISE, the day after 
the sandstorm, and we're 
camped ona wide prom- 

ontory overlooking a broad 
dry-wash basin, The 6,800)- 
foor peaks of the Gilvent Uul 
range stand purple in the 
morning light. 

We're the only human pres- 
ence visible on this desert 
expanse, and we cesemble a 
small city. Twenty-two yellow 
dome tents barnacle the peb- 
bled sand, Canvas safari chairs 
and stacks of aluminum food 
lockers encircle a woodstove 
kitchen: 

“Let's go, everybody,” 
Novacek keeps announcing. 
“Let's move out.” 

We helt our rocksacks and 
spread across the dry wash in 
groups of two or three as we 
begin the mile walk toward 
the twin peaks we call the 
camel's humps. After 20 min- 
Utes We arrive at a natural 
amphitheater that is far larger 
than it appeared from our 
campsite. Its floor is spread 
with house-size rills that abut 
pall cliffs of red sandstone. 

| follow Luis Chiappe, an 
Argentine paleornithologist 
from the museum, up the cliff 
walls. Eighty feet above the 
desert floor he moves slowly 
along a steep pitch, searching 
the loose sandstone for clues. 

“You want to tind little 
fragments of white, little bits 
of bone,” he says. “Then vou 
follow that crumbled bone 
uphill—and often you wall get 
a fossil specimen.” 
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The amphitheater begins to 
echo with voices. “Got some- 
thing here,” somebody shouts. 
“Over here too,” someone 
else yells, 

“Here's one,” Comes a VOICE 
from the opposite side, [t's 
Norell, “Looks like Ouirap- 
tor, Specimen seems to go mto 
the hillside.” 

In three or four minutes 
of searching it’s obvious a 
new layer of fossils has been 
exposed by ¢rocding winds, 
snows, and rains during the 
past year—and it holds doz- 
ens, if not hundreds, of new 
tossal fines, 

On the cliffside Chiappe 
and | move forward, a mea- 
sured step at atime, Chiappe 
points toward the ground. 
“Flere’s a piece of bone,” he 
says. “It probably slid down 
the hill.” 

He looks up the slope, takes 
an uphill step—and there it ts. 


Like a crumbly white shelf, the 


sab line of a fossil skeleton 
sticks out from the eroded 
hillside. 

Chiappe unzips his rucksack 
and extracts'a soft-bristled 
brush and a-vial of glue with 
an cyedropper top. He brushes 
the fossil, then drops little 
beads of glue across the bone. 
“We do this so the specimen 
won't disintegrate,” he says. 
He extracts a steel dental tool 
and begins to pick away the 
sandstone, 

Fitteen minutes later 
Chiappe has exposed the fore- 
limbs and spinal column of an 
immature, six-foot-long Ovr- 
raptor. “T's a well-articulated 
specimen,” Chiappe says, 
smiling. “That means its bones 
and joints are still arranged as 
they were in life, and they 
appear to be complete.” 

Chiappe marks the fossil's 
location with a‘strip of toilet 
paper and moves on. We spot 
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another exposed fossil .a few 


yards ahead—and another and 


another. We mark cach leca- 
ton before descending to the 
desert floor. 

All around us [hear shouts 
of other discoveries. Within an 
hour we've found 30) fossils, 
including whole skeletons of 
ten Ouireptor and a number 
of rabbit-size mammals. 

This place is ridiculously 
easy,” Novacek says, shrug- 
ging. “Paleontology isn’t like 
this anywhere else on earth. 
Most of our colleagues—who 
are fine paleontologists — 
collect only a few teeth or 
partial jaws ina lifetime. They 
have to make reconstructions 
from spare parts. Here, 
hecause sandstorms buried the 
animals quickly, the specimens 
are usually complete, It’s 
almost iinfair.” 

As the new fossil locations 
are being noted and marked m 
the morning's growing glare, 
Novacek hums a snatch of the 
sang “Ian't it Romantic?” then 
breaks into another grin. He 
turns in a circle, taking in the 
dry wash and the loop of red 
stone walls, which are now 
festooned with white strips of 
toilet paper, 

“Something terrible hap- 
pened to these poor animals,” 
Novacek says. “Which is very 
good for us. We thrive on 
camage. 


| HUNDRED YEARS AGQ, 
A 0 one considered 
Mongolia the center 


of the fossil world, Back then 
the skeletons beimg unearthed 
in the anid American West 
were what held paleontolp- 
gists’ thrall, That changed, 
however, in 1922, the year 
Roy Chapman Andrews and 
his fleet of Dodge motorcars 
rolled into the Gobi. 

A prototype for Indiana 


Jones who dressed in jodhpurs 
and a felt hat, Andrews hadn't 
gone to Asia for dinosaurs. 
Instead he hoped to find the 
fossil origins of humans, a 
goal he never achieved. His 
findings, which he chronicled 
in the remarkable book The 
New Conquest of Central Asia 
and in the June 1933 issue 

of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
included discovery of the first 
Ovrrapfor (Latm tor “egg 
stealer,"” because it was dis- 
covered on top of a nest of 
eges) and the first complete 
skull of a hog-size species with 
an elaborate head shield and 
parrot beak named Protocera- 
tops andrerst. 

Andrews considered the 
discovery of mammal fossils 
one of his greatest achieve- 
ments, The Gobi fossil beds 
are still the only places where 
skulls of mammals of the late 
Cretaceous period are com- 
monly found, 

Writing of bandits, pwo- 
hump Bactrian camels, herds- 
men wearing black knee 
length tunics called dels, 
snakes, sandstorms, and the 
mythical sand serpent Allfer- 
gorbar borbai (whose mention 
sets our 1990s drivers into 
panic), Andrews documented 
the Gobi's otherworldliness 
in language both florid and 
descriptive. Calling it “stud- 
ded with giant buttes like 
strange beasts” and having 
cliffs like “medieval castles 
with spires and turrets, brick 
red im the evening sun,” he 
mixed gaudy metaphor and 
broad-brush science to push 
field-based paleontology for- 
ward with a single lurch. 

Frustrated by communist 
political pressures, Andrews 
ended his Gobi explorations 
in 1930, In the next six 
decades paleontologists from 
the Soviet Union and Poland 
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claws prepare to slash its 
Oppotent open. 

More than 70 million years 
after death, the combatants’ 
frantic energy seems to kick 
dust in the air. 


TS FIVE DAYS alter our orig: 
inal search at Ukhaa, and 
teams have broken up to 

begin preparing specimens tor 
excavanon, Norell and 1 stroll 
ina rocky, sun-blasted basin 
nicknamed Xanadu. It's where 
Norell —a 37-year-old whose 
dark sunglasses, rock-star 
haircut, and full beard suggest 
an outlaw biker more than the 
American Museum's associate 
curator of paleontology — 
found the Onuiraptor embryo 
in 1993. The next year he 
spotted a circular nest near 
the spot where he'd found the 
embryo, but time prevented 
him trom removing the rest. 

Now, after ten months al 
back-burmer worry in his clut- 
tered museurn lab, he’s hoping 
Li? 5ete Hy ry | he STOWwS anc 
winds of the long Mongolian 
winter have treated it. 

As we prospect for tossil 
eges, Norell explains the cla- 
distic system ot brological 
taxonomy. Also called phylo- 
genetic systematics, Cladistics 
detines links berween living 
and extinct species by compar: 
ing shared physical fearures 
thar represent evolutionary 
advances. 

German entomologist Willi 
Hennig, who developed this 
methodolagy 40 years ago, 
exhaustively collated lists of 
hundreds of anatomucal fea- 
tures—such as pounrt architec- 
ture —to create tanuly trees of 
living and extinct annals, 
During the past two decades 
ec co 





dinosaurs have been ade 
inking, for exam 
ple, the thin-walled bones, 
hip-joint sockets, and arm, 





these trees, 
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Down and dirty, Novacek and Norell-excise a 600-pound hunk of 
csondstone containing the bones of a nesting Owraptor Eqgs are 
visible above Norell’s hands: Getting the plaster-ancased fossil off 
the hill (below), saye Novacek, “was like moving a orand plano.” 





shoulder, and skull features 
shared by some dinosaurs and 
modern birds. 

“We're using fossil evi 
cence ct link difterent spe- 
cies,” Norell says. “But that 
doesn't mean we understand 
evolunon. Whena new tosail 
comes along and upsets our 
theories, well, we adapt. 
That's how we learn.” 

Norell poimts to a Hattened 
portion of the hillside. 


“There's where | found the 
embryo,” he says, his head 
turning to scan for the nest, 
“So the specimen should be 
rightabout... there it is,"’ 
Partly covered by a dried, 
leary Weed, a periect ring ot 
nine dark orbs rises slightly 
trom the ground. Most of the 
eges seem to have been broken 
open by weathering and are 
Hlled with red sand, but some 
are still buried, making tt hare 
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to know whether they're intact 
and might contain embryos, 
something that won't be seen 
until the specimen is returned 
to New York and stripped of 
its rock casing, Norell drops 
to his belly, his face enly 
inches above the nest. “This 
is great,” he says as he starts 
to scrape the soil. “Oh yeah. 
Look at this, look at this!” 

He pauses fora moment 
and sits up. 

“It's a dromacosaur nest,” 
he says, invoking the dinosaur 
group that includes Velocs- 
raptor. “We've got some 
infant specimens here too. 
Look.” Norell lifts a tiny rwig 
of fossil bone. “That's the 
proximal end of a femur, a leg 
bone.” He lifts a half-inch- 
long, v-shaped piece. “Here's 
the tip of a jaw.” 

Because he's conversant in 
skeletal comparisons—layered 
on a lifetime of studying fossil 
and contemporary skeletons — 
Norell can identify what ani 
mal the fossts came from, 
even by the scant evidence 
these bones provide. 

“How do | know it’s a dro- 
macosaur?” he asks, repeating 
my question. “These little 
grooved indentations aré sites 
where muscles attached to the 
bone. These occur in the same 
place in all dromaeosaurs.” 

Because some dinosaur 
evolutionary trees-are more 
Heshed out than others, the 
museum's team has let seme 
of the more well-known speci- 
mens—such as Protoceratops 
and the four-legged, armor- 
bodied Antylosauris— go 
unexamined, Instead the team 
has collected specimens of 
Cretaceous mammals, lizards, 
and theropods, Theropods are 
a diverse group of dmosaurs 
that all stem trom a three- 
tocd, meat-ecating, upright 
ancestor. They encompass 
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everything from the gigantic 
Tyrannosaurus rex to today’s 
tiniest hummingbirds. 

“He's not that we won't pull 
a perfect proto if we find one 
and have room on the truck,” 
Norell says, scrunching over 
the nest, “bur we're collecting 
mammals and theropods first. 
I'm mostly concerned with 
theropods, since there's good 
evidence that they evolved into 
birds, They have the same 
wrists as modern birds, many 


of the same skull structures, 


and the same eye placement 
as modern birds,” 

He scrapes and brushes, 
scrapes. and brushes. Gusts of 
wind throw sand and dust into 
his tace and harr, but he 
docsn't seem to notice. He 
begins to-apply the glue. 

Finally he sits back wp,a 
huge smile crossing his face. 
He takes. strip of orange sur- 
veyor's tape and marks the 
spot by knotting the tape to 
the nearby weed. He reaches 
into his bag and removes a 
Rambo-style knife, which he 
uses to trench around the nest. 
When a shallow putter is cur, 
he gently spreads his fingers 
across the nest’s surface, 
“We've just transcended the 
world of dinosaur bones and 
entered the world of behay- 
ior,” he says, 

He explains: “There's a 
nice, round configuration to 
the eges, Thais gives clues to 
nesting behavior. The eees 
didn’t get this way by acci- 
dent —the parent arranged 
them. If we find other nests 
with this configuration, well, 
we can begin to believe egg 
arrangement is a behavior.” 

“Some things about dino- 
saurs we'll never know,” he 
says. ‘Like what color were 
they? What sounds did they 
make? So at times like these, 
when we find evidence that 





might show how they lived, 
we're ecstatic.” 

Norell reaches out, caress- 
inp the nest like an ancient 
masterpiece. He chuckles. 
“You'll be reading about this 
tor years.” 


1IME AT URHAA has slow- 
ly melted! together. Days 
are blistering hot, and 
with each new morming the 
rhythms of modern life are 
cooked from our memories, 
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further blanketed by.an_all- 
consuming fascination with 
things Cretaceous, Within 
weeks wristwatch-based time- 
keeping has been erased. In its 
place is a daily succession ot 
gritry work stratified by zones 
of rising hear. 

We wake around seven, 
with the sky purple and the 
high-desert air at 40°F. By 
3-p.m., after eating lunches 
of canned tuna and saitines, 
washed down with sun-hot 
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canteen water, the tempera- 
ture often exceeds 101)". Sail, 
the atternoon’s 110° peak gen- 
erally do¢sn'’t arrive until after 
five —and it’s often accompa- 
nied by a 40- to 50-mile-an- 
hour wind. 

Che ga 
energy on the desert floor, 
which heats the air and makes 
it rise. The slightly cooler 
air off the Gilvent Uul rolls 
downhill and takes its place— 
making working, couking, or 
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A pack of troodontids freezes 
as a deadly wall of sand bears 
down on a crowded oasis. This 
Is how experts imagine the and 
came for many of the animals 
whose remains now emerge 

at Ukhaa Tolgod. On this day in 
the late Cretaceous, armored 
ankylosaurs walked the shores, 
turtles and crocodiles basked, 
and rodent-like mammals tried 
to keep out of harm’s way. 
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Finest of their kind, Gobi skulls 
help scientists unmMesk & pasi 
whan dinasaure cooxisted with 
mammals in the final period 

of reptilian dominance. 

The largar skulls belong to 
theropods — bipedal dinbgaurs 
generally regarded as kin to 
modern birds, Prominent 
beaks distinguish the tooth: 
less oviraptors (left), with the 
/ngerna type resembling a 
parrot in profile. A pracdetor’s 
ferocity is Imprinted In the 
skull of a four to five-fool-long 
mature Velociraptor (top), an 
exaggerated version of which 
created havoc in Hollywood's 
Jurassic Park Equipped with 
the largest brains relative to 
their size among dinosaurs, 
theropods are now seen as 
awitt, intelligent hunters. Some 
experts guess that because of 
their exceptional agility, troo- 
donticds (below) might have 
boon warm-blooded. The 

most common mammal skulls 
belong to multituberculates 
(upper left), small mammals 
with ambitious incisors. 
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doing just about anything 
fall steondary to merely 
surviving two hours of flying, 
searing sand. 

It's these afternoon winds 
that generally cue expedition 
members to leave Ukhaa's 
roasting pan for camp. Usually 
by seven or eight most people 
have returned to their tents to 
write field notes and take a 
quick nap followed by a ten 
o'clock dinner. Around the 
campfire we often make a 
guessing game of time: 

“How long have we been at 
Ukhaa?" | ask. 

“Eight days?” someone 
ventures. 

I check my notebook. “Six- 
teen clays, | say. 

“When do you think the 
last dinosaurs walked this 
place?” Task. 

Mark Norell pipes in, 
“Dinosaurs are still here — 
only now they're called birds, 

It's strangely comforting, 
this paleontologist's long 
view. There seems nothing but 
days upon days upon days, 
and in the desert sameness 
it feels as if we've been 
here for all of them, Events 
of last week and millions 
of years ago merge into an 
infinite river called time. 

Yet inside this withering 
heat, numbing sameness, and 
sunburned science, the 
expedition has also been 
marked by milestones. 

On day 8, for instance, after 
the whole team spent two 
exhausting days chipping 
dense stone from a mystery 
fossil discovered on day 1, it's 
determined the specimen was 
already eroded away—only a 
scrap of tail remains. Because 
hopes were so high, our entire 
camp is pitched into a depres- 
sion. Novacek and Norefl— 
who've been putting in 14- 
hour days with pickaxés, 
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Down at the local oasis a camel drover delights in a Mongolian 
sleigh ride. Expeditian members came here to pump water for 
drinking and for making plaster specimen wraps. 


hammers, and chisels—both 
silently walk off, 

“We've had so many great 
finds here.” Novacek finally 
says, “that we talked our- 
selves into believing this one 
was a given,” 


IVE DAYS LATER Amy 
Davidson, one of the fos- 
sil preparators for the 

museum, takes me our to Xan- 
adu to show how fossils are 
transported home, Walking up 


a jecp path ina rare drizzling 


rain, she spots the orange tape 
that marks the find. 

“Tes a lizard,” she says, 
removing the surface sand 


with a brush. “This won't take 
too long.” 

After clearing the specimen, 
she begins trenching around 
the fossil's red rock. 

Atthe museum the 39-year- 
old Davidson is the person 
who takes the rocks we've 
been collecting and painstak- 
ingly reveals the skeletons 
inside. A professional sculptor 
before becoming a preparator, 
she enjoys working with fos- 
dils more than creating art. 

“Sculpture was too hard 
emotionally,” she says. “Now 
l get to work the same way— 
but I know this stone already 
has a sculpture inside it. It’s 
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very satistying, without all the 
uncertainty." 

[n another minute Davidson 
carchully undercuts the fve- 
inch fossil until it stands like a 
balanced rock on a small stone 
pillar. Then she covers the top 
of the stone with wer cotlet 
paper and gauze soaked in 
plaster of paris, “This ts jack- 
eting,” she says. “We want a 
nent, hard-plaster skin over 
the specimen to keep it fem 
damage on the trip home.” 

Soon Davidson snaps the 
rock trom its pedestal and 
quickly jackets 1ts underside, 
Once the bottom dries, she 
cradles the §0-million-year- 
old lizard into the safety of her 
rucksack. 

Davidson says that she tries 
to personally jacket as mary 
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fossils a5 she can so she knows 
what to expect in the museum, 
“Thove Working on specimens 
in the lab,” she savs, “Some- 
times as | remove a jacket, I'll 
be surrounded by tools and 
lizhts and steel, and I get these 
hitth putts of desert smell. 

That males me smile. Eaghty 
million years after these things 
died, they've traveled halfway 
around the world and landed 
on my clean little lab table. 

[ become the first person to 


: ait! 18 
wee Cher. 


HEN the sandstorm 
rit, the Ourapror 

caned into the hi 
side to cover a clutch of eggs. 
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Naw. some BU million Years 
Later. 1t is Still there, L4-stories 
up a clit wall. 


The days have slipped by. 
And now, with only a short 
tume lett at Ukhaa, Norell, 
Novacek, Andy Taylor, the 
team's mechanic, and [are 











Pre pa Prine the largest fossil 
we'll take this summer: 2 
mature Quiraptor, perhaps 12 
feet Jong. Leaning precariously 
with the pitch of the wall, 
we've worked on the specimen 
into the might until it sits on its 
stone pedestal. 

This morning we begin the 
slow process of undercutting 





an area roughly the size of a 
pool table. We work slowly, 
with steel files and pronged 
tools, Then: success, “Gotan 
ege here,” Norell says, after 
hours of lying on the sand, 
pently scraping the specimen’s 
underside. 

We all stand to examine the 
coe. A pale oval encased by 
stone, it lies eight inches 
beneath the rock's surtace, [t's 
official. We've got the fourth 
nesting Quiraptor the world 
has ever 5éen. 

Another one—unearthed 
almost directly across from us 
on a neighboring butte—1s 
currently on display at the 
American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 

[ Saw ita month before we 





eft for Mongolia, and except 
that time and dearh had flat 
tened the scene, the nest 
lnoked like that at an oversize 
bird. The dinosaur was squat- 
ting low, over a circle of 
roughly 20 eges, as if it had 
been either warming the epirs 
or shading them from the sun. 
Now Novacek uses his in- 
dex finger to follow the verte 








brac of this new specimen, 
noting how the long: necked 
head curves back on the body, 
like a nesting bird. Locking his 
hands and littmng his elbows 

to the height of his shoulders, 
Novacek squats low, showing 


Andy Taylor and me how the 
Oviraptor shielded its eggs 
from the blowing sand. 

He relaxes and gently picks 
at the stone near the speci- 
men's edge, As bits of sand- 
stone flip away, Novacek 
doesn’t seem surprised as he 
uncovers the hooked, four- 
inch claw of the Ovrrapror’s 
forelimb, which glows white 
against red rock. 

Standing on the cliffside, 
Novacek compares this spect- 
men to the one back in the 
museum, “Look at that,” he 
says, “They both have the 
same nesting posture. | don't 
know what it means, but it’s 
intriguing.” 

Then, likea kid witha toy, 
he kneels close to the specimen 
and starts counting visible 
eggs. The tally rises to 15, 

As Novacek and Norell 
begin jacketing the fossil, 
Taylor and T move along the 
wall of the canyon in scarch of 
another specimen. 

Just ahead we find it: 
another long strip of exposed 
bone, bits crumbling down the 
hillside in a white trail, We 
begin to dig, And, slowly, yet 
another Oeirapter begins to 
materialize. First we find its 
hip bones, then we unearth a 
forelimb claw. 

“Hey, Mark, check this 
out!” shouts Taylor. 

“1 think you may have 
found another nester,"” Norell 
exclaims when he sees our 
dinosaur. 

Taylor and slap high fives. 
Then everyone realizes we 
won't be able to excavate our 
specimen. There’s just not 
enough time. 

We dig for another few 
hours before Novacek comes 
over. “Great find,” he says. 
“Looks like there might be a 
mass-death assemblage at this 
level. [t's amazing.”” Novacek 
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stares into Ukhag’s depths. 
“We'll come back for this one 
next year,” he says. 

He mstructs us to cover 
our specimen with bubble 
wrap and plastic, topping it 
with a camoutlage layer of 
Ukhaa’s red stone so no one 
else will fined it, 

Still feeling the flush of our 
first discovery, Taylor and | 
are crushed, 

Wot anti nexr year? Burt, 
hey, hold on! Might there be 
more nesting specimens here? 
Might this level hold a whole 
rookery? What would thar say 
about this place? Abour dine- 
saur behavior? 

Novacek; however, is ada- 
mant: The expedition has to 
be back in Ulaanbaatar in ten 
days, and we have a scouting 
trip deeper into the Gobi yet 
to. go, plus a punishing, three- 
day drive ouit. 

So, reluctantly, Taylor and I 
do as Novacek asks, regularly 
glancing toward the white 
jacket that now encases the 
other nesting Orireptor. To- 
morrow it will require the 
whole team and a complex 
rope-and-pulley system to 
trundle thar 600-pound mon- 
ster down 150 feet of cliff and 
ante a waiting thaick. 

But for now, at sunset, alll 
can think about is what I'm 
leaving behind. 


A ND THEN, TOO SOON, It's 
3 time to leave. As we 
| & break down our tents 


and load the aluminum food 
boxes onto trucks alongside 
our jacketed fossils, all of us 
have already started disentan- 
ling ourselves from this place 
and one another, There are 
now long silences and talk of 
American food and movies. 

As the last of the camp is 
loaded up, my thoughts focus- 
on one afternoon when we 


took a break to explore the 
peaks of Gilvent Uul. That day 
most of us climbed into the 
four-wheel drives and headed 
for the mountains, Before long 
we were rolling up a dry, 
braided riverbed created by 
spring snowmel:, When steep 
canyons rose on all sides im 
front of us, we left the cars 
and started nosing around. 
Immediately we found the 
ruins of a shepherd's lot: shat- 
tered rock walls and livestock 
pens. Then we began climbing 
the tallest peak. 

Up the mountainside from 
us endangered Mongolian 
argali sheep with spiral horns. 
scrambled over.a ridgeline. 
Norell told me snow leopards 
and wolves inhabit these 
MOUNTAINS to. 

It took us more than an 
hour—olten clinging to nearly 
sheer rock faces —to reach 
the peak, Once on top, we 
enjoyed the first cool breeze 
in weeks, while around us the 
earth stretched pastel-colored 
forever. 

Cloud shadows raced across 
red valleys. A line of four dust 
devils moved east on the after- 
noon wind, pushing a herd of 
gazelles ahead of it. The cur- 
vature of the earth was visible. 
We could sec a hundred miles 
in any direction, and except 
for a trio of herdsmen's tents 
ina distant valley, there was 
no sign of human habitation. 

If we for@ot-a jet creasing 
the sky overhead, the land- 
scape looked exactly as it 
would have to Roy Chapman 
Andrews in 1922 or Genghis 
Khan tn 1222. 

Balancing berween the past 
and the future on a mountain 
so isolated that no one’s ever 
named it, we clapped shoul- 
ders and hugged one another 
while staring into the distance. 

With §0-mullion-year-old 
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seventy miles from shore, divers Jim McLean and 
Dario Carcano carefully probe a barely submerged 
coral reef off the Dominican Republic. ! follow with 








sy TRACY BOWDEN 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JONATHAN BLAIR 
AnT BY RICHARD SCHLECHT 

a metal detector, a constant companion in my quest 


for the gold, silver, and artifacts spilled by the 
Spanish galleon Concepcidn when it sank in 1641. 
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A galleon’s 
den glories 


Dazzling jewelry salvaged by 
two expeditions makes up a 
priceless trove. The heavy 
gold chain and thinner chain 
inside it were found in 1978 
by salvager Burt Webber. My 
team brought up the three 
gold-and-diamond pendants 
and 32 flowers of gold petals 
centering on a diamond, 
probably used as decorative 
studs. 

The richly laden ship, 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Pura y 
Limpia Concepcion, was 
employed in the Spanish 
empire's far-flung trading 
network. From 1565 to 1875 
Spain ran a hazardous shut- 
tle of ships from the Philip- 
pines, where they took on 
silk, spices, porcelain, and 
other goods sent from China 
and elsewhere in the Far 
East. Leaving Manila, galle- 
ons sailed the Pacific to 
Acapulco, where cargo was 
hauled overland to the Gulf 
of Mexico at Veracruz. From 
that port and other New 
World colonies, ships rendez- 
voused each year at Havana 
for the trip to Spain. 

The Concepcion strained 
under cargo that cluttered 
the passageways. She carried 
extra goods, since bad 
weather and other setbacks 
had prevented the trip the 
previous year. 


TRACY BOWDEN wes featured In the 
December 1979 article “Gre rd 
of the Quicksilver Galleons.” This 
is JONATHAN Ban's 32nd GeoGrarHic 


specializes in maritime subjects. 
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Air force does 
the heavy lifting 


To excavate a promising site, we 
moved a 16,000-pound chunk of dead 
coral with ropes and balloon-like lift 
bags pumped full of air. This uncov- 
ered a 14-pound silver ingot, silver 
plates and cutlery, hundreds of coins, 
and a gold watch. The coral had bro- 
ken off and fallen during a storm 
years ago. We let it drift 60 feat with 
the current, than set it down. 





Among the New World flavors that 
Old World taste buds was 
chocolate, as evidenced by the table- 
ware we excavated, including a badly 
eroded copper melting pot. To repli- 
cate what might have been 4 17th- 
century chocolate service, we heated 
milk, then used a silver spoon with a 
mother-of-pearl bowl to add chunks 
of chocolate. We mixed the concoc- 
tion by rotating a long-stemmed 
“frother,” found by Burt Webber, 
back and forth between our hands. 
The round box at lower left might 
have stored sugar or spices. 



















Hazards and 
human error ™ 
spell disaster 


The Concepecidn seemed jinxed 
from the start. After springing a leak 
and returning to Havana for repairs, 
she set out a week later, only to be P 
battered by a hurricane, She limped “a 
along for a month before grinding i 
against a shallow coral reef. As the A 
ship sank over the course of 11 days, im 
passengers and crew ripped timber 
loose to make rafts. The last 30 
men to leave the wreck—only 
one of whom reached safety — 
threw cargo and treasure 

onto the reef to provide a al he 
higher piace to stand and f mah A | 
to mark the site, inspiring ' 
the name Silver Bank. 
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than 200 survived. 
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The ship's two pilots 
sealed har doom, 
Thinking they wera 
north of Puerto Rico, 
they sailed south, 
legally overruling 
Admiral Juan de 
Villavicancio, He cor: 
rectly fiqured the ship 
to be north of treach- 
prous shoals. The 
atiniral ordered a 
silver bow! brought 
forth, In front of the 
passengers, he {iter- 
ally washed his hands 
of the decision, 
















A close call 
at 50 feet 


Discoveries large and small 
are the reward of painstaking 
thoroughness. A nobleman’s 
brass seal about the size of 

a quarter (above), found by 
Burt Webber, was used to 
make an impression in wax 
to authenticate documents. 

I discovered one of the few 
sizable pieces of wood to 
survive, a section of one 

of the Concepcidn’s ribs 
(bottom right) that was 
preserved when it became 
buried in sand. 

Passing through a bower 
of coral at a depth of about 
45 feet (above right), | kept 
flashlight and metal detector 
at the ready, eager to hear 
the screech in my earphones 
that signals another find. 
The route | followed is called 
the debris path—the most 
likely location of treasure 
based on how we believe the 
ship broke up and drifted, 
given prevailing winds and 
currents. So far we have 
excavated less than 20 per- 
cent of the path. 

We came close to disaster 
when divers Tomas Guerrero 
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and José Martinez were 
excavating with me in and 
around a4 coral cave as pho- 
tographer Jonathan Blair 
stood by with his camera. 
suddenly we heard a muffled 
roar as large rocks came 
crashing down around us, 
hitting the seafloor like an 
avalanche. Silt mushroomed 
up, clouding the water and 
disorienting us as we groped 
for a path to safety. Rocks 
had partly filled the cave, and 


through the gloom | could 
barely make out the faint yel- 
low glow of Tomas's under- 
water light. | reached in and 
tugged at his flippers to steer 
him toward the way out. As 

l felt my way along, | ran hard 
into Jonathan, not realizing 
at the time that | was freeing 
him from a4 rock that had 
pinned his legs to the bottom. 
We swarm to clear water and 
looked each other over. We 
were all OK. 


National Geographic, July 1996 





Reconstructing artifacts — and history 


Shattered pieces of Ming 
dynasty porcelain (above) 
speak to quality workman- 
ship, the vivid color 
undimmed by three and a 
half centuries on the ocean 
floor. Chinese characters on 
the bottoms are called reign 
marks, identifying the 
emperor reigning when a 
piece was made. These bea- 
kers and bowls carry the 
name of the emperor 
Chenghua, who ruled from 
1465 to 1487, an era noted 
for fine porcelain. But the 





CK) 


designation is apocryphal. 
False markings were com- 
monly used to add to a 
piece’s cachet. 

Atthe Commission for 
Underwater Archaeological 
Recovery in Santo Domingo, 
conservator Francis Soto fits 
another piece into an or- 
nately decorated serving 
dish. Formed in the style of a 
plece of European dishware, 
it was made expressly for the 
brisk export trade that some 
17th-century Chinese porce- 
lain workshops catered to. 








Many treasures were hid- 
den by thick encrustations 
of coral. When we found a 
piece of dead coral that 
appeared to contain a foreign 
object (below left), we took 
it to a lab, where an X ray 
revealed a shape (center) that 
proved to be a woman's 
amethyst ring (below). Like 
the other gemstones we 
recovered, its surface had 
been blackened by silver 
sulfide, created in the water 
by the surrounding silver 
treasure, 





National Geographic, July 1996 
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Gleaning Treasure From the Silver Bank 


Treasure found, 
lost, then 
discovered anew 


The sea did not easily yield the secret of 
where Concepcon’s riches |a Y Recov 
ary expeditions were mounted by pri- 
vate consortiums in the 1650s and 
‘60s to no avail. 
But success came to Wvil 
lam Phips, 2 orasn young 
Seaman from New 
england who wheedled 
financing from several 
English noblemen. He 
ocated the wreck in $ 
1687, recovered an enor =e 
| . ¥ % mous amount of itrecsure. 
——— % then quit the site bDecayees ie 
William Phips ofiow provisions, 
threatening weather, and . 
French pirates. As areward, Phips was 
knighted by James Il—and rceveda) 
share of the goods. 


ince the.site was 


found, Phips 1 nile d 


on the aera 
bilities of native 

pearl divers. Clutch: hae 
id rocks to aici ae 

escent, trey could ya \ 

hold their breath for: : 


up to five minutes 





The Silver Bank 
reets make salvage 
efforts espacially dit- 
ficult. It is grueting to 
navigate around the 
mushroomn-shaped 
coral heads lurking 
just below the sur- 
face. Treasure had 
been covered when 
coral heads broke off 
ard fell to the 

sea ficar 


In 1278 the tog of much More treasure 
one of Phips’s ships, lay covered, | used 
pinpointing the lond- suction pipes reach- 
lost wreck site, was Ing 1,600 feet from 
found. Soon sal the pumps aboard 
wager Burt Webbar, my salvage ship, 
using anewh devel- On/phin, to remove 
oped magnetom- layers of sand that 
eter, located the site averaged five feet 
and recovered en- deen, 
other handsome for- 
tune. Convinced that 

Tracy Bowden 
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Taking stock 
ejmigs i tig- 


The nearly disastrous cave- 
in proved something of a 
boon. When our adrenaline 
stopped pumping, | decided 
to move our search to a safer 
area. Within hours we made 
a major find: an almost oblit- 
erated wooden chest that 
had spilled its prize of some 
3,000 silver coins (left). 
A perfectly preserved 
Ming jar and the lid of 
another lay nearby; beyond 
that, an oval pewter box con- 
taining ambergris, more 
Valuable at the time than 
gold. For 12 hours we sifted 
the surrounding sands by 
hand. We were rewarded 
with the gold-and-diamond 
pendants and studs shown 
on pages 92-3. 

Recording our finds was a 


The tearn Included, clockwise 
from left, Navy Lt. Victor 
santos, representing the 
Dominican government; con- 
servator Francis Soto; diver 
Tomés Guerrero; and me. 
The task was simple but 
exacting: If three of us 
arrived at the same count but 
the fourth was just one off, 
we all started over again. 


An unexpected find was 
the Ahwe, a recently sunk 
sailboat with onions and 
other foodstuffs still floating 
through the galley. We never 
learned what caused her 
sinking. But it is clear that the 
alluringly named Silver Bank 
has lost none of its ability to 
bring misfortune to those 
who venture near. o 


chore we faced virtually every 
night (above). The Silver Bank 
is in the economic zone of the 
Dominican Republic. | have a 
contract with that nation 
through its Commission for 
Underwater Archaeological 
Recovery, diracted by Pedro 
Borrell. We divide the trea- 
Bure Tiity-fifty, and an accu- 
rate inventory is compulsory. 
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Bullhorns and razor wire edge a Syrian-held 
fragment of the Golan Heights, where a family 
of Druze shout greetings to relatives in (sraeli- 
occupied territory 500 yards away across a UN 
demilitarized zone. Glorious in ancient times, 
Syria today is edging toward warmer relations 
with the West, Yet return of the Golan, captured 


by terael in 1967, ramains a national priority. 
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HIGH ON SYRIA, two visitors from Saudi Arabia drink beer—forbidden by strict Islamic laws 
back home —overlocking the Damascus suburbs, which sprawl under the veil of a summer 
dust storm, Among the oldest continuously inhabited cities on earth, Damascus was the 








capital of the Muslim world in the seventh and aighth centuries 4p. Today it attracts 
thousands of Arab tourists, some of whom can't resist sampling a Syrian lifestyle 
influenced more by the Mediterranean than by Mecca. 





By PETER THEROUX 
Photographs by ED KASHI 
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HAVE BEEN TO ISRAEL,” a young carpet 
dealer boasted to me in Damascus, We were sitting in 
a tiny stockroom off an alley in the Old City’s ancient 
covered market, which soars as high as a cathedral 
and is several city blocks long. His claim, while stall 
risky in the mid-1990s, would certainly have landed 
him in prison for treason only a few years before. 

“It wasn’t bad,” he added. “It’s like here.”’ 

He had told me he was Palestinian, but had the 
Israelis known he lived in Syria? 

“They saw my papers. They didn’t care.” 

If his initial claim surprised me, this took my 
breath away. For five decades Syria has viewed Israel 
as its deadliest enemy, an aggressor and an occupier 
of Arab land; for more than half that time most of the 
Golan Heights—part of Syria itself—has been occu- 
pied by Israelis. Despite skepticism, direct negotia- 
tions may one day return the land to Syria. In an age 
when the long-held taboo on direct talks with Israel 
has fallen, is anything impossible? This was the first 
question that came to mind on a recent visit to Syria. 

On the surface little has changed in Damascus since 
I first visited in 1979, Three U.S. Presidents have 
come and gone, and yet the same portraits of Syria's 
president, Hafez al-Assad, adorn the city’s buildings. 


GAZE OF THE DICTATOR batongs to President Hatez al-Assad, whose like- 
ness appears everwhere, including the sug in the Old City of Damascus, Raised 
ina poor mountain village, Assad climbed in the military and seized power in 
1970, bringing stability and a socialism that raised living standards, Now 65, 


Assad (a diabetic with a history of heart trouble) has no clear successor, 
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A CITY OF WHEAT rises from the Synian desert near Al Qamishli, where sacks of grain 


awaiting distribution make a study in balance and burlap, Deapite ratent wheat surpluses 
Syria is anet importer of agricultural products, with plans on the drawing board for irrigation 





projects on the Euphrates Aiver that could lead to self-sufficiency, A client of the Soviet Union 


until 1991, Syria is now in the market for new investors to help develop petroleum and natural 
gas reserves and to diversify a stagnant aconomy. 








PIECING TOGETHER THE PAST, archaeologists are reassembling the Aoman-ere colon- 
nade of Apames, a city founded in the third century 6.c. by the Seleucids, among the many 
foreign powers to hold sway over this strategic crossroads. “The pride of our nation lies dar- 
mant in those stones, says Syrian hotelier Osmane Aid), who is bankrolling the restoration 


Traffie still clogs downtown streets, though I 
notice a few more Mercedes-Benzes 

Hut with the fall of Syria's Cold War 
patron—the former Soviet Union—economic 
constraints in this socialist state have loos- 





enect Anel POYEINMeChHt Hew BB) ae Cee TU 
nrevicisly Assad’s 
negotiations with hieh-ranking Israelis. Such 
changes reveal a tentative easing of Assadd's 
decades-long tronfisted rule over his country 

T remember the Syria of the late 1970s.05 a 
police state—a_ place where soldiers, at posts 
located every few hundred yards, routinely 
asked to see my papers when IT walked around 
at night, and where Syrians, the friendliest of 


unthinkable articles on 


people, tried to aveid more than casual con- 
tact WIth torerners 

Freelance writer Peres THEROUX live: in Long 
Beach, California, where be tranelates Arabic fi 
tien. San Frarkcisco-based photographer Ep RASH 
covered the Middle East in “Water— The Midrlle 
Fast 2 Critical Resource’ (Atay 1001) 


Fi. 


Now tour groups crowd inte Syria. Hus- 
loads of Europeans, Japanese, 


Amencans plow through the narrow streets af 


and even 
Damascus and along the desert autostracas 
that link the capital w ith the ancient ruins of 
once ¢legant cities to the north and east 

In Syria, one of the most interesting and 
varied countries of the Middle East, I too 
wanted to see what was new! in Aleppo, 
Damascus'’s historic rival in grandeur and 
prestige; in Hamah, the city decimated by 
rovernment forces ina 1982 uprising; in the 
town of Dayr az Zawr, near the firmly closed 
Lragi border; and in the Golan, apon whose 
fate may hang the hope for peace between 
ovria and Israel 


HE ROAD into the Lolan city of Al 
(unaytirah passes through villages 
with six-foot-high piles of garlic ane 
truck convoys heaped with rosy apples. This 
is big-sky country, windswept and gorgeously 


Notional Geograpiic, Iuly 1906 





LANGUAGE: Arabic, Kurvtish. 
Keoncy: Chl, natural em, 


textiles, cotton, and wheal. 





BORDERS OF MODERN SYRIA were drawn by foreign diplomats after World War |; France 
ruled under a League of Nations mandate until being forced out in 1946, To nationalists, the 
country France left behind is a fragment of its former self—the Greater Syria known from 
biblical times until 1920, which included Palestine, Transjordan, and parts of Iraq. 


pastoral. But it is also dotted with war- 
damaged buildings, long unrepaired and cov- 
ered with Arabic and Hebrew graffiti. Syrian 
officials hope that visitors given access to the 
tightly sealed Golan Heights will remember 
the vistas of wrecked public buildings and 
thynamited houses. 

The destroved buildings are the legacy, one 
is told, of Israel's spite following its with- 
drawal from the area in 1974. Israel hac 
begun its occupation in 1967, after defeating 
Syria in the Six Day War, ancl it continues to 
control the Golan Heights farther to the west, 
From an elevation of more than 7,000 feet, the 
Golan Heights gives Israel a strategic view of 
the Syrian border and guards the freshwater 
Sea of Galilee,“ 

But the beauty of the area overwhelms the 
landscape of muins ancl controversy, Fartns 
and orchards stretch beneath snowcapped 
Mount Hermon and serve as a reminder of 

"See Israel's (inlilee,” by Don Belt, Jane 1995_ 


Syria Behind the Mark 


how far many Svrians live from their nation’s 
difficult history. 

Over the centuries Syria's borders have, 
mirage-like, closed in or slipped away, at 
times dividing the area into smal) internal 
ficfdoms, al other times expanding to 
embrace present-day Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel, Palestinian territories, and morsels of 
Iraq and Turkey in the Levantine region of 
Greater Syria. 

At the moment, the borders are in a con- 
tracting phase. Formerly Syrian, Alexanetret- 
taand Antioch are part of Turkey; none of the 
Arab states bordering Syria show any signs of 
surrendering theirindependence to Damascus, 
and even the magnificent Tall Abe an 
Nada—the “hill of dew," rising 3,950 feet 
above sea level—bristles with an array of 
[sracli radio masts and satellite dishes. 

“Tt is two miles from the cease-fire line,” 
said Munir Ali, my official Syrian escort. This: 
line, marked by big spools of barbed wire, 
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AS ETHNICALLY DIVERSE as the natior 


Assembly convenes regularly, although debate is mostly cosmetic. All decisions 


Acced and his inner circle, who use a phalanx of security agencies to target critic 
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nit represents, Syria's 250-member People's 


are made by 
s. ' Tnousands 
fails, Amnesty International reports, 


Syria aiso harbors several terrorist organizations 
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ton. His nephew had bought a microbus and 


L 
hand something to celebrate this time 
could now look forward toa OTOMTEADIE CAreer 


ferrying commuters around Damascus. The 





proud ten-seater was parked under a nearby 


almond tree. [ts white sicles were cecorated 


with red handprints for good luck—made 
with the blood of the lamb we were chewing 
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in the wine. lis mami 
and his sister Masha stood alone on the slope 
uncer the United Nations post. “No one will 
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of Arab-[sraeh borders 
betwureen the two nations 


[ wondered if peace 
Wickly le ever COTE 


VRIA § IMAGE a5 a radical power stems in 
its. long fovalty to the forme: 
But even in this regard, 


"It's as if 
influence never existed— 





part from 
Soviet Linon 
there ws a surprise in store for me 


ol Wear of Sovin! 


they vanished and never left a trace,” ‘Said 
Adi Queda, 
active In the Project for the Rehabilitation of 
the Old City of Aleppo. Having met at a din- 
ner in the northern Syrian city of Aleppo, we 
walking beside the citv's ancient wall. 
This is such a vibrant place, so fast-moving, 
turning away from all type of fanatic.’ 
Fanaticism, quite neurly de- 
scribes Adli’s feeling for the project 
on neienborhoods rather than monuments, 
the project—funded by the city along with 
Germany, Kuwait, and 


an Amercan-educated arcnitect 


ie Ee 


however. 


Focusing 
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HAVE SHEEP, WILL TRAVEL: A Bedouin family (below) wanders 


its herd on the stubble left by wheat 


Ways Dy penning livestock on the root, Some of the country's 
have resided in Syria “temporarily” for more than 45 yoars. 


oved Bearing bie Adak 


harvests in the Al Ghab Valley, the breadbasket 
In Jaramanah refuges camp outside the capital I 


PTT LP Ga "y iT rhea a [Cry ines toe Oi Gur ale the cc uf 
Wy Her 
tour of the project.aréa, I did not need to be 
asked twice 

Aleppo is best known—by sighi—for. the 
trace and austerity 
other buildings of cream, 
city's reputation, though, 15 asa merchant 
citv in. this mation historically known for its 
traclors it hos been 
The city's 


concentrated im its covered 


rent residents to stay. Adli Suggested a 


of its medieval citacde) and 


limestone. The 


For much of tts history 
larcer and richer than Deomescus 
commencial sest, 
markets, literally 
historian of the city, 
sured me that ' 
way through the 
with flowers, anc foods compelling 
him through the twisting ctreets. Ane, he addd- 
ed, “It was sand in the Middle Ages that one 

in Aleppo equaled a month's in 
The merchants were so ambitious that 


Or sugs, proverbial. Cine 
Abelallah radar, ee 
4a bline moan can éssily find his 


| te Duo 1 : 
suqs, Using only his nose, 
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dats sales 


( airi 


ra West each spring to graze 
of Syria 
eft) 9.000 Palestinians cling to their pastoral 
s 337,000 Palestinian refugees 








STIFF AS STARCH, students wear uniforms of the Vanguard, a Bsathist youth group for 
children age 6 to 11. Based on a beath, or renaissance, of Arab pride, Syria's ruling party has 
emphasized education and raised the litaracy rate to 71 percent. Prasident Assad, who joined 


Basth at 16, calls his own hard-won education the’ 


even the lame among them reached [nelia,’ 

We passed through an undulating alley 
whose Be vement and walls were all symimettt- 
cal grav stone, Adli knocked on a door whose 
iarneplate read Abe al-Razvag Unbashi 

“We have something called the Emergency 
Fund, which makes small loans to homeown- 
ers and renters,” Adi explamec. 

The man of the house welcomed us in, 
averlooking his 
roofecl with a trellis of grapevines. Bowls of 
scented the air ot hie 


andl 
we were seated courtyard, 
white jasmine blossoms 
which was humble in scale, 
with archways and twittering birds 

“T am a blacksmith,” Abd al-Razzaq 
hegan, and he went on to detail the terrible 
condition of his house a few months before. 
Two ceilings had néearly fallen in, and there 
were leaks. An upper room was unusable —no 
small problem li family 


harrt, but crand, 





when there were Ilo 
members living in one house 
"We rot a 


loan of 40.000 Syrian pouncis 


ir 
Li wl 


‘turning point af my life.” 


‘the work myself; se 





(S960 U.8.]. Ddid much o 
did my brother. He's a blacksmith too; he just 
moved in because his house was demolished 
to make room for a high-rise. His wite is preg 
nant with twins. We need more space!” 

The medium-scale philanthropy, the we of 
private money (from a Friends Aen pra 
group in Germany), and the irrepressible opti- 
l conflicted with my old experience of 
Syria as an ideological, government-driven, 
closed world 

As we walked through the Old Cit 
ions in Russian. | deciphered 
Firma, Fobrika, antl Magasin anc asked Adhi 
what they were. 


“Busine 
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OFFICIAL VOICE OF ISLAM, Shaikh Ramada 


lo address Syria's Muslim majority. Handpic 


n al-Bouty appears on state television waskly 


Ked by the govermment, the sma presches mod 


eration and condamns lalamic militants such as the Muslim Brotherhood. who mounted the 
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In SAR [Svrian Arab Republic!” on a label 
“We make about 3-000 T-shirts-a dav, and 
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ther sportswt with the New York Yankees 
and Georgetown Hoyas logos 
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“S YRIANS ARE SOPHISTICATED: Ve love to try new things,” says Sadi Afra, who heips 


manage Nobles Patace in Damascus, an opulent restaurant featuring 


Noor, and a menu of international proportions. 
switzerland, England, Italy, and Mexico 


walked in, clicking his praver beards. “She 
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sme Ol her tact and show { 


name, which means “smile.” 
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[ COSTS f+ POUNDS, less than $1.60, t 


tuke the bus from Aleppo to the itv of 


Haman. he buses userl to be old and 


Hust ind has La i stall & GAY if 


wlwarn Cc wis a Crepes ir OVErNCArine, 


French art, marble 
We serve the cuisines of India, Lhina, 


he boasts. “oyna tool 


in 1980, a Syrian in liné¢ ata bus station win- 
dow mutter to his wife, “Tt would be essier to 
wWatk!” Rut now there are dozens of Private 
bus companies operating out of Aleppo, and 


= 


the smooth ride i enhanced by free. choco 
water, and an Eevptian video 
shown ona television bolted to the frontof t 


bus cabin. As the rows of poplars rushed by 


lates, cups of 





le 


outside the window, we watched Ail-Wuins 
Che Fo Potten, 
Imam and the music of the American rap duo 
Kriss Ass 


Near the scenic stone gate that arches over 


featuring the comedian Ace! 
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the main street of Haminh. [ was befnended 


by Vout local intrigued by Lhe sight of a 
An AreAbic ne wspia- 
Abdel Nasser 
filled 


nearly six feet im 


lorcigner stopping to buy 
ner. We walked 


Street together, 


down Cramal 
PASSING A storefront 
with satellite dishes 
diamete 
“T thought those were illegalin Syria 
" Bart 
fovernment ws 


news cant be 
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" | hi ‘ie 
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they are popular,” he said 
wormed about 
Ay Way, 


nay controiled 


they re not polrtical, Most people are like us, 
they use them fort sors iticl a er nel 
lishes are 


furkish movies. Anc look—those 


ee mes Wai! racic, 
_ 
I hes 


government subthy loosening up—allowing 


struck me as o classic instance of a 


the dishes to be sold, vet leaving open its 
crack down if it chose. But more 


Option tt 


Sanda Behind the Maik 


plasnoast was to come. The young min, whom 
1 will call Ahmad, suddenly volunteerect the 


When | 


offered mv condolences, he immediately said 


information that his father had died 


“Th was back in 19R2 

[982 uprising of the 
which 
Assad’s gov 


Street 


He was reterring to the 
fundamentalist Muslim Brot 
ended ina violent crackdown by 
ernment. I instinctively scanned the 
behind us. This was a sensitive subject 
Abmad did not lower his voce 

“You know what happenercl. It’ 
Che government the city in ruins for 
tnonths so everyone in Syria could come and 
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The tour weeks of fighting ended in the 
death of perhaps 20,000 people, nearly all 
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ls weed the minarets to tall the populace 
ind as snipers’ nests 

While Ahmad was comfortable cis LEsing 
the slaughter in public, | was still not used to 
such openness. Before [ went on my way, he 
msisted [ have # light supper at his family's 
House thatevcning, and tied me into the mid 


cde of a family squabble 


RAVE ME ALONE!” shouted a [3-yvear-old 
who pushed past me as | entered 
the anartment 
"T want to talk to yout!’ 
man following him 
himad shrugged as he 
cish of fruit in front of me and turned down 
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SEL A Dot OF bra Hifi & 
the television, selon a Lebanese station show- 
ING 2h ARMCrican movil 
“My older brother is religins—not o tunat- 
ic. but relicious. He considers music asin. My 
younger brother plays the lute. Muhammad 
kept warning him to give it up. But Taher 
't. So Muhammad smashed his lute 
into @ hundred pieces. Thal was last year 


Daher saved up and bought another lute but 


wiih ‘| 


keens it hidden. He keeps it in the neihbors' 
I 

apartment, Kut Muhammad heard about tt, 

ace th unants Lo Apreciss it” 


Che people of Haman have a reputation for 


being religious, although even the mosi 
P RITE cal themselves rie erates. Pi the 


wishing to be taken for sympathizers with the 
hanned Muslim Brotherhood 

‘l don't like the fanatics, and I'm glad 
declared Abmac, slicing 


his plate. “We don't 


theyre gone,” 
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WITH FEAST AND FANFARE, tha friands and relatives of Hadi Kourbi (above, in white cap) 
take to the streets of Damascus to welcome him home from the hajj, the pllarimage to Mecca 
that all Muslims are encouraged to make. at least once in thelr lives. Neighbors (left) loo. 

on as a lamb is slaughtered in his honor 


of the fanatic problem Egypt or Algeria has.” | HE WAVES OF HISTORY that have 

To smash the rebels, the government had Wweshed over Syrin have often left 
gone so far as to call in the air force. The love eVeEre Gamare, none more than the 
ly and ancient Kaylani metghborbood on the ‘Crusades, the iith-, lith-, and l3th-centurn 


nT 
Orontes River had been destroyed, and the camparens by (Christians to wrest Jerusalem 
aquare black-and-white stone minarel of the from Muslim control. The landscape between 
rrand flosque, Hamah's most famous land- the Mediterranean and the desert is stall dot- 


h . | 
mark, had been bamber! to rubblh ted with soaring crusader castles, mniestic it 


Some of that they had todo. Hut whenit their scale and vet monuments to the foolish 
Was Oe! when wi FiourAL It Was ove pride tnat thought OCCUPAUGN Coli Lest for- 
then the military took its revenge. That was ever. Like the Pyramids of Eeypt, these for- 


when my father was killed. Imagine my poor tresses have given life, through tourism and a 
mother. We were terrified.” aerise Of history, to the land. As] brushed the 


Desnite this, Ahmad reiterated that he was cost, Syria slong past came into full wey 


proud of Syria's gero-tolerance policy on reli It Was When walking through the rock 
rious extremists, who had set off bombs and Strewn precincts of Oalat Salah al Din, a 
carried out massacres. He ‘also boasted that few miles from President Assad’s birthplace 


the president s brother Rifaat al-Assad, who of Al (Wlardahah, that I learned about one ol 
na) MaAsterminded the military attack on the crusaders’ legacies. My guicle plucked - 
Hamah, had been exiled, Howeyer, Rifaat little four-petaled flower and offered it to me 
did resettie m the Damascus suburb of A “We call this delacroiz, or in Arabic za/rral 
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BARING FEET and little else, the women of a Muslim family coal thernsealves on the beach 


north of Latakia, Syria’s busiest Mediterranean port and its window on Europe and beyond 


Torn between taro worlds—secularzed West and Mustim fundamentalist Middle East— 
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in Damascus, he welcomed me with the -tradli- 
tional Jews 





iereeting: Shabbat shalom! 


WAS NOT EXPECTING MUCH from Yousef 
Jajati, the head of the Jewish communit 
A. in Syria. in Arab countries Jewish leaders 
tend to be more rovalist than the king, [In my 
experience you ask them about Israel, and you 
fet alecture about the evils of Zionism. And, 
to fined my way through the tiny allevs af the 
ancient neighborhood spreading like a spider- 
web west of Amin Stroet in the Old City, I was 
accompanied by an employee of the Informa- 
hon Ministry 

Yousef i a middie-aged, mustached man 
easily be an Armenian, Muslim, or 
any other Syrian merchant, He runs a depart- 
ment store, with a tailor shop upstairs, in 
downtown Damascus, but I met him on a Sat 
urday morning in the Jewish Quarter, m his 
synagorue’s stone courtyard. Services had 
yust endech, 

“There are 22 synagogues in Damascus, 
inclucing seven major ones,” Yousef told 
me. “This one was founded a few hundred 











who coul 





years ago, by descendants of Jews who had 
fled Spain.” 

Syrian Jews have been in the spotiight since 
long before the start of the Arab-Israeli nego- 
When many Jewish commu 
nities in Arab cowntries emigrated to Israel 
followime its declaration of statehood in 1948, 
thousands of Syria's Jews staved pul 
long the government placed heavy restrictions 
on ther departure. When other Syrian identi- 
br carcds said nothing about religion, those car- 
ned by [ews were marked Musawt, “tollower 
of Moses," In the early 1990s they were final- 


tintions in 19a] 


—— 
Clore 


ly allowed to leave, ancl most did; currentls 
only two of the synagogues arein use, But the 
story. did not end there. 

“Some have come back,” said Youse! 
“(ne of our teachers tried Paris, but be came 
hack, His father comes and goes on busimess 
They expected to be rich, They did not realize 
the extent of crime, of social alienation. Here 
in the Old City, we are a family, Jews and 
non-Jews, We enjoy our neighbors and trust 
everyone, 

I was curious about how the Syrian Jews 
had fared during the various Arab-Israeli 
wars throughout this century 

“We were safe,” ‘Yousef commented 
“But we fared much better after the ‘corréc- 
tive revolution.’ ~ 


[a0 





This was the movement that brought Asead 


to power in 1970, It was well-known that 
Assad, ah a member of « religious mmority 
the Alawite Muslim sect— frowned on strict 
relizious affiliation, It was he who removed 
the word "“Musawi” from the national identt- 
tvicards of Jews 

“We feel that we can come and go; there is 
no risk-in leaving and none in coming back,” 
said Chhacle Katri, a lawyer 

As wetalked, some of the 40 of so male wor- 
shipers, in dark suits and ties, left the svna 
gorue. Some boys skipped out the front gate, 
shouting “Smobbat shalom!” behind them. 
Youser s son Murad, a teenager with braces 
on his teeth, stood eagerly by, waiting for # 
chance to interpret, using his Fnglish 

I wae curious about Yousel"s duties as head! 
af the Jewish community thal remains here 
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THE GREAT DIVIDE between Syria and Israel narrows in the northern Golan Heights, 
where Syrians-stroll on the hillside overlooking Israeli-occupied Majdal Shams, background. 
Coveted for its military value and water resources, the Golan is also a mattar of pride for 
Assad, And the average Synan? "Vell have peace, or we wonr'l—thats all, says a man in 
Damascus, requesting anonymity, “| have-other things to worry about besides politics.” 


So far, he said, he had contacts with every 
Jewrh community in the world except Israel. 
So tar? i prepared myself for a lecture on Pal- 
estinian rights. My Information Ministry 
companion was well within earshot 

“Tthank Presidents Clinton and Assad ancl 
mean place 


ver Vone Ww hi WeEnils price I 
everywhere—not just in the Middle East but 
in Sarajevo too—everywhere. | have visited 
Assad and talked about peace, and I felt his 
desire for it, He knows Syrians want peace. 
We wint rtsoon. We want it today! I would 


Syria Behind the Mask 


like to have peace with Israel this afternoon!” 

I left the synagogue precincts feeling that, 
though Syrian peace with [srael was mot easy 
to foresee, peace within Syria itself — suggest: 
ed by the hope and confidence of this small 
Jewish presence—seemed not only possible 
but, in some measure; to exist already. This 
posed a quandary for me, as a reporter in A 
country I had always known as pessimistic 
Were people smiling because they thought 
things were fine? Or because they believed 
things were truly about to change? if 
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BrFROM THE TFEDURAPHIC ARLIHIVES 
Swept Out of Childhood in South Africa 
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a 
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ristline reed masks, rustling palm skirts, and clay- 
wneéeared skin disguise Xhosa dancers from Kentani, a dis- 
trict on the southeast side of the © ape ot | soc Fis pe. | his 
photograph was ooginally published m “Cairo to Cape 
lown, Overland” in the February 1925 issue. The young 
men kept their tdentitees secret when pertorming in publn 
a5 part of annual comme-of-age ceremomies, After the 
youths —wheo were first cireumecred, then isolated for 

HH Tee months from he ir i Tilia comple ted imitiahoen le 4 
sons, their prassy fashions were torched to signify the 
new adult starus, A modified form of the intiation contin 
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A Place for Parks 


ee ‘ fs 
fo Preserve a balance behween the nation smagmpicent wildlife ana 
a rapidly expanding bieian population desperate jor land. 


Conservationists in South Africa toe 
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Letthe Games Begin Whar drives us to play? A look at 
coors on the JOO aaniwersary of the modem Obnipncs. 
HY FRANK DERORD 


Dinosaurs of the Gobi  Buriesd by desert sandstorm 
$0 million years ago, wondrous creatures reveal themselves im 
well-preserved fossils of parents and mestlings 
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Treasure From the Silver Bank  ssjrnerged since 
fed, a hoard of gold, silver, and jewelry from the Spanish 
raticon Concepcion comes to.light off the Dominican Reppin 
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Witers anc 
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dic. neers 
with aur staf, 
rac linelinng live i 
cha 
repular highlight 
of the online 
service, Which 
will offer behoned- 
the-scenes infor: 
maton and new 


Geographic Goes 
Online 


HON ASSIGNMENT with 
Naronal Geographic—and 
never even budge from your 
computer. It you have 
accrss to Compubderve or 
the World Wide Web, oct 
Canght up in ournew site, 
National Geographic Oniine 

prototype screens, above), During your 
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cybertour of the Sociery, look over maps or browse features monthly 
through an index to our pabhente ms: Play edirca- Download digital souvenirs of your adventires, 
tianal ¢ Pouch, check out our television schedule. euch a6 3-0) nage af Spi anibeh eos hom a 
learn about our BCUPTApOY cducation programs, 0 centuries-old shipwreck. Visit our moseum stor 
cee WhGLOUF research grantecs are up to Gec travel tps irom. our experts, or customize 

You canclick on NaTional GEOGRAPHIC MAG- our own Calendar of tourist attractions anywhere 
AZINE (O experience stores and places a5 cur in the world. You can even send our unique ¢-muail 

picture postcards to online 


Peach us on LOMpPUServe at GO NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC OF On friends. Access to vour Society 


World Wide Web at https/wew.nationalgeopraphic.com. ind 1s PESDUrces is OW as close 
LS VOUS CONDE. 





“You don't need four degrees 
to understand how easy 
it is to save with 
the Ford Citibank Card? 
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David jovee calls it the Ph.D. of 
credit ands. Because cvery time he uses 
the Ford Ganhbank Card, he gets 5% back 
sO Gin you And that can add up to a 
huge money-saving Ford Rebate* toward 
the purchase or Red Carpet Lease 
of any new Ford, Lincoln, or 
Mercury, So make your best deal 
an even better one. It's the smart 
thing to do. Call 1-800-374-7777 


for the Ford Citibank Cart, 


The No-Annual-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 
It’s just too Good! to pass up. 
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BEHIND THE SlENES 


Ass and the Tick OVvmnoics 





Countries on Parade 


WE'RE CARRYING A TORCH for geography during 
this summer's (14 npc Lanes, (in Friday, 
july 19, during the Opening Ceremony at 
Attanta’s Olympic Stadium, NBC 
plans to air Soctery-provided 
“eeceeraphics wicluding 
mans and tags, sound- 
bites of native languages 
and music, and video 
clips. These instant 
national profiles — cls 
nlaved on a special com 
puter sttten format for che 
television aodience — will help 
itostrate the physical and col 
tural peography of selected home countries of 


the participating athletes 


Starting Early 


THE 1945 SHOT-PUT CHAMPION of the summer 
eames played in his Framingham, Massachu 
vets, backyard, Bill Mallon grew up to write 
nine books on Olympic history and serve as 
Loomsulnnt for this issue's “Let the Games 
Begin.” “Other kids followed baseball: 1 kepe 
Olympics staristics,” he says. After a stint asa 
professional golfer, Bill came back to putting 
ehots —ol a different sort. He's now an ortho- 
medic surgeon in Durham, North Carolina. 
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In the Wake of Generosity 


READERS REACTED to the photo of Bert de Jesus 
Castro being curried from his boat m cur Sep 
rember 1994 arocle on El Salvador. The fisher- 
foan had test both jegs to a land mune. Letters 
and donations, inchudme $2,000 trom 91-year- 
old Fern Tainter of (calitorma, arrived at the 
Society soon atter lomasr Tomaszewski's phom 
appeared: members hoped to help Bern buy a 
wheelchair. But since he had a wheelchair at 
home, he asked that the money. be spent on on 
outboard motor tor his-bear. It arrived m Janu- 
ary. “Receiving thia motor has been tke a muir- 


ace." he savas. “Tt has changed ov family's lite,” 
Get the Point? 


COME PROPLE never do take to technology. Long- 
time GEOGRAPHIC writer Tom Abercrombie is 
proud of his portable “word processor mamte- 
nance kit” (below). “Acimuittedly, this is 1 4th- 
century mechanics, one step beyond charcoal on 
the hack of a shovel,” Gays the author of 41 sto- 
rics for the magazine, “Put processing words has 





never been 
the problem. 


It’s bondi oh 
the words = 
and making 


them sing. 


—Maccie ZACKO WIT? 
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6 .a.m.—& p.m. ET Man.—Fri 
Soeclal device for tue hearing-impaired 
TOD) 1-660-546-97o7 
Write: National Geographic Society 
1145.1 7th Street NW 
Wishington, 0.0. 20036-4685 
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In the heart of Holi, India’s festival of color, 


our film’s interimage amplifiers help 


photographer Steve McCurry get extremely 





saturated colors out of his pictures. > 
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Unfortunately, they can't help him get 


| 
extremely saturated colors out of his clothes. : 
| 
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The new family of Ektachrome Elite |! film delivers vibrant, pure colors across all speeds without sacrificing fleshtones. In . Kodak Ektachrome Elite 1) 100 offers the most saturated color of any amateur 100 speed slide film. eae 
Wistt usm flee lebenet: hitgultwirweodak com ' EKTACHROME ELITE Il 
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of your piclures depends on the slide film you pul in your camera. 
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Emperor Penguins 


| would add to your beautiful article in the March 
1996 issue the fascinating account of the first 
explorers to enter @ winter breeding colony of 
emperor penguins and collect ees Chis five-week 
trip was made by Apsley Chetry-Garrard, Lt. Hen- 
ry “Birdie” Bowers, and Dr. Edward “Ball” Wilson 
in L9L1. They were members of Capt. Robert F 
Scott's party overwinteringon McMurdo Sound. A 
theory then was that emperor embry 4 might Pr- 
vide the missing link between birds and repriles. 
The three men endured darkness and hurricane- 
force winds to travel 70 miles to Cape Crozier, 
where they collected ees. Wilson and Bowers died 
with Scottion his-return from the South Pole, bur 
Cherry-Garrard. delivered three embryos to tne 
Natural History Museum in South Kensington, 
England, in 1913, 
THOMAS & SCO4MIbLIN 


Arm, Lining 


Drecerved this issue during yet another of the snow 

storms we had this vear. To read about how the 

emperors endure the bitter winter was mspirimg. 
GENE DE LISA 


Vion cede, Nut Jetary 





TOU did not explain why 4 creature with a body 
temperature of 96.8°F does not stick to the ice a6 a 
barefooted human surely would. As! understand it, 
a penguin has double-walled blood vessels leading 
to its feet that act as heat exchangers. Phe warm 
blowd Ene down i cooled by the chilled blowd 
coming up, this reducing the foot teniperature to 
close to the feezing point 
ALAN 4. BUREKID CE 


Wonodehack, Citar 


When Lunwrapped the March tssuc and showed my 
daughter (ape three), she said, “Look, there's a 
mammy, a daddy, and a baby.” My son {age two 
said, “Good, good, good.” They think animals live 
lives sitnilar co their own, largely due to the ume 
they spend examining pictures im your magarine 
LOR] KARADSMANCHaLI 
Botienaic, Alberni 
Penguin parents take turns tending a chick, #0 it t 
likely that one of the adults on the cover ta nergh 
bor mimicking the bead-bowed greeting 
Xinjiang 
Before the communist Chinese takeover im L344, 
the Turkic Muslim population of eastern Turkistan 


(naw Xinjiang) was more than 94 percent of the es- 
nimated 14 million total. This feure has preatly 


changed due to Chinese omimigranon. Although itis 
called Xi ijiang Uygur Autonomous Region, there 
ig no self-government for the Uygurs. 

HABER ARMED 


WT, Peed Pere 


Iwas surprised that the inhabitants of Baojachaoz: 
believe they great the geographic beart of Asta 
page 15), 4 hen in fact the G.entre of Asi Aion 
ment is located in Kyzvl, capital of the Republic ot 
Tuva in the Russian Federation 

TERENCE tr. LAN SLPS 
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You refer to people having “Indo-European” fea 
tures, but Indo-European is a linguistic ciassitica- 
ton not a physical ang, and the people speak a 
Turkic tongue. Its possible their antecedents spoke 
an Indo-European language. Perhaps you meant 
Caucasian or white. Such physically distinct peo- 
ples as Asian Indians speak an Indo-European lan 
Ruse, while rial white Europeans (Hasques, 
Estonians, and Finns) do not, 
FRIC: fi, FLARE NEG: 


Pieetscie, Pert vill rete beg! 





Hudson River 


What strikes me most % the nostalgia reflected in 
the article and in the minds of the residents of 
Nyack. To what past ought we return? To the time 
of the old factories, the original sources of pollu- 
dion? To the Nrack ofthe 1950s, with its segregated 
elementary schools and high dropout rates? Native 
Americans could sugeest a date that the descen 
dants of the Dutch patroons might well object-to 
GEORGE STERN 


Ty. ‘ale a meg 4 t 
I Tire rater BE! fark 


Don'tlook now, burthe woman taking her children 
to Manhattan (pages 72-3) is going in the wrong 
direction! Ne way is the river an her left she 
going south into Manhattan. Please co put the rail 
road atid the river back: 
MARIA CT Ato 

Centos Hiadsinn, New Yeorr 
The railroad tracks li on the east side of the Hud 
con, but this car bas seats that face backward. The 


irik fare ati i aay ae correct. 


The famous landscape painter Thomas Cole (1801- 
1848) perfected his art-in the Catskill Mountains, 
where he tutored the most.celebrated landscape art- 
tof the age, Frederic Edwin Church (1826-1900), 
Atop-a hill with 2 panoramic view of the Hudson 
River Valley, Frederic Church built his home, 
Olana, m the 1870s, an echecnic blend of Peruan, 
Moorish, Onental, and European designs. Visitors 
still throng to this artistic mecca. 
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Dseeel Aid, Peromorvlvaenad 
Lucy's Family 


Author Donald Johanson seems rather subjective 
about his finds. He rejects the Stony Brook team’s 
findings regarding locomotion by Lucy's kind and 
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Macedonia 


When | saw the otle on the March cover, expected 
an article on the region of Macedonia that contains 
my hometown in noarthern Greece. Instead it dealt 
with the Former Tugoslay Republic of Macedonia, 


FYROM. As tread, the distinction berween Maceda- 
at and Greeks was im-conflict with my ethnic 
cunsciousness, since] prewup regarding myself asa 
Macedonian Greck. lrecognize the FYROM people’ 
ngot to ingependence, but supporting their cause 
would intringe onmy rights. A compromise should 
bie possid ; 
[ALA 
MP ee, irre rad 


Tite who imvented the country of Macedonia 
with its languae and history, Tito, a Croat, jn 1946 
formed the southern area of Serbia as the oe 
Republic of Macedonia. His treason was to weaken 
Serbia, 00 have a claam later to Greek Macedonia 
with access tothe Aegean Sea, and to stop Bulgaria 


Tom AAVINE ANY ClauTs Of Séronn ih 


It was 


President Harry Troman objected to the use of the 
5h aa | aie ae i, oe ae. ee 5 geil _— 
Haine Macedomna. Secretary of Stute Faward Seet- 


nis Stated that the name represented “ageressin 


Intentions apainee Greece.” Since the “proud 
ViEcedonins know who they are and trace their 
ethimcity t Slavs, why are they usurping Greek 


eld i} ed Lan 


Macer to ensure that the UN- trade embaren 
RUNS Serb. wis enforced. | withessed the mera 
ve ettect it had on Macedot Scone ‘av 

Ml donians 26a complex peapie strupelin tn 

complex 1s Ina Volatile partiot the workd, [he 
rt Uminaton of roubled past. | hope | 
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Imagine 


being deaf. 


Now imagine 
you can’t 


tell anyone. 








Test early. 


For more information, 


please contact: 
Alexander Graham Bel] 
Aesociation for tne Deaf, 
341/77 Volta Place, NW 
Washington, BC 20007-2778 
or call 1-BOO-+-HEAR-KIND. 

















To state that thousands of Macedonians and Turks 
were expelled from Aegean Macedonia after the 
Greeks took over is not the complete story, After 
four wars berween 1912 and 1922. the Allied Pow- 
ers brokered the exchange of populations. A quar- 
ter of a million Macedonians and Bulgarians were 
evicted from their homes, 1.4 million Greeks from 
Bulgaria and Turkish lonta, and 400,000 Turks 
from Grecian Thrace. Most did nov want to give up 
their homes. The Greeks from Turkey, including 
my family, settled around Thessaloniki, trading 
homes with others forced out by greater powers. 
JIM XENCS 
Leerieood, Washington 


Regarding the closure of the Albanian-language 
university laseyear, the problem is notthe use of the 
language in classes bur the change in curriculum, 
Albanian students in Macedonia were supposed to 
learn that their territory is occupied by Macedonia 
and historically is a partot Albanta. This same tac- 
tic led to the situation in the Serbian province of 
Koscove. No country will tolerate such behovicr, 
much less nance it. 
SLVRODAS KACHOCASS 
Hern, Seritece lend 


As a Bulpariin | was offended by the idea that Bul- 
garia had “expansionist temptations,” a rather 
Strong. stalement not supparted by examples: 
Bulparia was the first country to establish dip- 
lomine tes with newly independent Macedonia; 
corrently business berween the two 1s booming. 

DIMITAR DROUMEY 

Carrion, North (annie 


To describe carly Christians -worshiping “almost 
furtively throughout the Turkish occupation” is 
misleading. The Ottoman Empire thrived for 623 
years because of religious toleration theough their 
millet system. When Sultan Mehmed conquered 
Constantinople in 1453, he reassured the Greek 
Orthodox Church thar they could continue busi- 
ness as usual, When Spain and Portugal expelled 
the Jews inthe 1490s, Sultan Bayezid opened Turk- 


6h lands to resettlement, s 
ERGUN KIRLIKOVALI 


freine, (Conlifcrens 


Asthe author of the first book on the standard Mac- 
edonian language published in the U.5., | am well 
aware of the difficulties of explaining:a complex 
situation ina limited space toa varied audience, Lit- 
the mention was made of Macedonian-speaking 
Muslims, who constitute a substantial minority, 
or that Albania also participated in the partition 
of Macedonia. Bur this-was a balanced portrayal of 
the tensions faced by a beleaguered nation, 
VICTOR A. PRLEDMLAN 
Profegor of Sheree and Beles Comgaaatics 
Daiverety of Chicaen 
Letters for Foum should be sent te Natromal Gengrapitic 
Maygarme, Bix 37448, Wastington, D200) 9-748, or 
by fey to 202-822-4460), ora tee Internet to ngefoneniq 
nitonalveeoprapbrc com. lnchwe mame, address, and dury- 
tone tilephoore. Letters mary be odited for clarity and space. 
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Gifts to Presidents: Just 
What They Always Wanted? 


THESE BOOTS, crafted by #ctcrino and 
Eli Rios of Mercedes, Texas, were not 
mache for walking but as a@ gilt to 
President Dwight Eisenhower. 

Since George Washington's time, 
LS. Presidencs have recerved presents 
from beth ordinary citizens and 
heads of state. An exhibit of some 

cucee vi sang | 2D Poker and Treasures” 
aimee ena! CLE back to 
Herpert Hoover-14 
—" on display until 
. PKebruary 1997 at the 
' ire! Manon Archives in 
Washington, D.C. Same 
are sublimely beautitul, others 
pure kitsch. This Lyndon 
Johnson caricature wens a bill 
with multiple pens to give as-souvernirs. The carved whale tooth was sent 
to Rachard Nixon. Presidents must report gilts from Americans valued at 
more than $250, but most donate evervthing to their presidential libraries. 
Ronald Reagan's library alone erores 74,000 iemes. “People invest their 
time, money, and emotions on these gifts,” cays Lisa Auel, the exhibie’s 
curator. “It's a way to direc address the President.” 








Cornfield of Dreams: Adiian Fisher. Some 23,000 Detroit and Stroudsburg, 
an A-maize-ing Site people tound their way through Pennsylvania, as well as 

the labyrinth; school groups Shippensburg. 
DON FRANTS prodvccs Wed It to hone naviganonal As tor Witter, 59, the whole 
Broadway mosicals, so he skills and map reading. This thing was thrilling. “T fele like a 
thinks bie. When he heard year Frantz 1s creating mazes in recycled teenager,” he says. 


about Britain's: Year of the 
Maze in. 1991, it paqued his 
interest. Then he looked down 
as he flew across the U.S. and 
thouphe, “I could make a maze 
tomorrow: all | have oo do is 
cut paths tna comeld.” 

Phe result was this maze m 
Shippensburg, Pennsy lana, 
linked to the annual corm festi- 
valain the town of 4,300. To 
Franty the mare, which tock up 
four acres of lim Witter s farm, 
Wis “Magic, unbelievable,” 

Witter planted the corm, and 
Frantz and local volunteers later eee 
cut the paths, following the 
design of English maze master 
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How MANY 
SPORT SEDANS HAVE 
ABUNDANT 
HEAD, ELBOW, Hip AND 
TV ROOM? 
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An Ocean Queen, a Night to Forget 


IUST BEFORE DAWN on July 26, 1956, the lights 
of the stricken Andrea Dora cast an ominous 
glow on the North Atlantic. In thick fog at 
11:10 the night before, as she was nearing 
the end of a voyage from Genoa to New York 


City, the ttalian liner was struck by the Europe- 


bound Swedish vessel Stockholm. By 10:10 
am. the 69 /-foot-long “unsinkable" Andrea 
Doria had sunk in 260 feet of water, Forty-six 
of her passengers and five Stockholm crew- 
men died. But a remarkable 1,660 of Anarea 
Dora's 1,706 passengers and crew were res- 
cued by a flotilla of ships, notably Ne de 
France, that heard her distress calis. 





Named for a 16th-century Genoese admiral, 
Andrea Doria was hailed on her maiden voyage 
In 1953 as @ “new ocean queen.” Columnist 
Robert Ruark called her “as beautiful a plece 
of new marine construction as | ever saw.” 

This month 100 survivors will gather at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, 
Mew York, on the 40th anniversary of the coll: 
sion. “Some survivors still have nightmares 
and need this,” says organizer David Bright. 

Photographer Brian Skerry has dived to “the 
Everest of shipwrecks” a dozen times since 
1991, bringing back hundreds of images, such 
as this bronze letter from the hull, 
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It's Reptile Romance 
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Jo watch us dance is to hear our hearts speak. 
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The first high- fidelity system 
with a Napoleon complex: 





may be small. Botthe Bose” Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an overachiever. The unit 
holds a compact dise player (or cassette), an AMVFM radio, and Bowe’s patented acoustic wareguice 
tpeaker technolo. And produce a inch, natural sound qualicy comparable op aoche systems cosine 
thousands of dollar, We know that's hard oo beleve. So we're ready to prove it. 

Call new for our complimentary guide to thin award-winning system. Because, like 


the evetern itself, it is only avatlable 


Call 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. W454. Bevier scure frog reeeatch « 
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Trees Make a World of Difference” 


| “pees make a world of difference. Berwren sand and dint 
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See an Africa You 
Could Never Imagine 
A three-part series focusing on the habitat and wildlife in 
Virunga National Park, Lake Tanganyika,and Zaire’s primal forests. 


> J 
i. 


NATIONAL | : he , 
GEOGRAPHIC on PBS July 15, 16, and 17 at 8:00 pm, E.T. &> 


TELEVIS108 
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In your jammies. 


National Geographic is going online with CompuServe. You'll explore and re") NATIONAL 


nisract with new words. Go on virtual assignment. Uncover giohal mystarias GEOGRAPHIC 


And visit places you've never dreamed of. Enter GO NATIONAL GEQGHAPHIC i ONLINE 


you're a. CompuServe member. if you're not, give us a call or visit Gur website 





Wve ll give-you free soitware and 10 free hours’ to ciscomer the planet 


VAAN COTipusearve-com Chutsicke tie US or Cararda: 1-309-894-7336: Inside the US. o Cana 1-800-374-3509 
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IF NATURE HAD A CEQ. THIS WOULD 
BE THE COMPANY CAR. 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


Just out of winter hibernation, a desert tortoise own life evcle. The desert tortoise has survived 


lumbers about foraging on a profusion of wrc- Fie atitleriiase: te Hic HN Gavan: But 


Fl Mer SOrinetime bioom, hy | Lit ne blister wrihin just one toroaise generation, Ean. eli 
mo sun will send the tortoise back into its denizens of the desert have dwindled drama 








undereround Surrow where il can stay coal unt tically, a result of habitat joss and disturbance, AS 


the late summer rains arrive. With watersupplies a global corporation committed to social and 
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another hibemuation, while tiny hatchlings efforts to promote greater awareness of endan- 
scrumble out from bured nests to beem thei fered species for the henefit of future penerations. 
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@ HEART OF AFRICA, PRS 
FULY 54, 16. 17,8 PL. ET 


Journeys Beyond 
the Farthest Safari 


HIDDEN by rich vegetation, 
iolated on the remote 
slopes of sncent volca- 
noes, a mountain porilla 
named Rugabo (above!) 
was thought to be safe 
from poachers. Then, Last 
August, hunters legally entered 
“aires Virunga National Park 
and killed the silverback male 
leader 

Among the last outsiders to 
see Rugabo alive — before retu- 
gees trom the warin Rwanda 
threatened the park's unique 
ecosystem — wis African wildlife 
filmmaker Alan Root. 

Four years in the making, his 
film abour Virunga, “Fire and 
Ice,” opens National Geograph- 
tc Television's trilogy, Heart of 
Afnea, As the first hour unfolds, 


= a 


TPR Al eee 


the musts of Virunpea part to re- 
weal the elusive mountain g@orjl- 
las as well as mud-dappled 
hippos and snake-cating civers 


BPROGRAM GUIDE 
National Geographic's Heart 
of Africa, 
PSS. July 15, 16: 17, 8 p,m. ET 
National Geographic Specials 
WHC. See bocal listings 
National Geopraphic EXPLORER 
TES. Sundays, 9pm, ET 
huly ia: Horsepower: 
“Wild Horses of Namib’ ; 
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In the second program, 
“ewe! of the Rift,” film: 
makers Mark Deeble and 
Victoria Stone plumb the 
clear waters of Lake Tan 
Panvike and witness a 
confrontation (tetr! as 
highly specialized cich- 
licks protect iry from an 
intruding terrapin. 

“Forest Primeval,” 
aloo by Root, captures 
on film the piratte-like okapi and 
the Hshing genet—a nocturnal 
creature $0 rarely seen that its 
lifestyle remains 3 mystery. 


Lebras; Pattems in the Grass” 

July 241: “Piranha 
‘Greyhounds: Rurining for 
Thar Lives” 

July 28: “The New vatadors”: 
‘Secrets of the Wild Paralest” 

National Geographic Videos and 
Kids Videos 

Call 1-600-343-5610, 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW 1996 MERCURY SABLE 
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Bizarre Organism Lur 
on Lobster's Mouth 


NEW SPECIES are discovered all Funch of the University of meals, But lobsters mole tre- 
the tame: some 1.5 million are Copenhagen. So strange ts its uently, a process that would 
known to science. Each is also complex life cycle that they have = destroy the stanonary hitchhik- 
classified within a much larger pronounced it not only a new ers. Perhaps chemically sensing 
group sharing the sume body species —Syrbion pandora— the onset of the mole, Svenfior 
plan, called a phylum. Only but a new phylum, Cychophora, begin see Al reproduction, 
35 animal phyla generally are Sometimes the organism re- growing dwarf males loaded 
recognized. Make that 36, produces asexually, developing with sperm that will fertilize the 
Smaller than a millimeter, a both a bud and a larva. Atcha bees Of developing females, cre- 
creature has been discovered on = stage it anchors itself on a cim- ating free-swimming individuals. 
the mouth of the Norway lob- covered appendage on the lob- They escape the motting lobster 
ster hy researchers Reinhardt ster’s mouth (above night) and and settle on another mouth to 
Mabjerg Kristensen and Peter feds. on scraps trom its howt’s begin the fascinating cycle anew. 


Squirrel vs. Squirrel in Britain 


UP A PERILOUS TREE, Britain's native red squirrels 
are being overrun by their larger couse, North 
American gray squirrels. Brought to Britain asa 
novelry in 1876, prays outcompete reds for food. 
Only about 160,000 reds remain, against an 
onslaueht of some 2.5 million prays, 

(arays may have a secret ally. Some scientists 
suenect that prays carry a virus called parapox, 
which ts killing reds in northern and eastern 
England. Bur the cause and the origin of the dis- 
ease are still unknown. To beef up reds’ chances, 
landowners are urged to plant the proper tree mix. 
Red squirrels need conifer seeds in winter — 
they. have difticulry digesting acorns, which gravs 
readily wolf down. 
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INTRODUCING 
PRESCRIPTION SPORANOX, 
THE NEW TREATMENT 


THAT COULD.. 


~IF YOU THINK YOU HAVE TOENAIL 
FUNGUS: ASK YOUR DOCTOR OR 
CALL1-800-595-NAILS,_ 


Jake SPORANOX trealment orally for just 3 months 
and VOU May See a Visible oiterence 

Soon after you stop taking SPORANOX, You may 
notice that ihe new nail growing in. appears normal 
Since mails need time to grow, you should expect it 
fo De several months Detore healthy, new nails grow in 
50, how YOU can give thick, yellowing, brittie nails 
he 0Oot and Start growing fresh, new nails! 


Ask your doctor or other healthcare 
professional about prescribing 
SPORANOX today. 

For more information, call 
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What you should know about the safety of 
SPORANOX: SPORANOX has been well tolerated in 
patients. in-clinical triats involving patients with thick, 
hard, yellowish, and/or brittle nails (onychomycosis), 
ihe following adverse effects led lo either a temporary 
of a permanent discontinuation of treatment: elevated 
liver enzymes (4%). gastrointestinal disorders (4%), 
and rash (3%) 

WARNING: SPORANOX must nol be taken with 
lerfenadine (Seldane”), astemizole (Hismanal”), 
cisaprice (Propulsid® ), or oral triazolam (Halcion®). 
In rare instances, there were reports of elevated liver 
enzymes and hepatitis. (N clinical signs and 
symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, 
SPORANOX should be discontinued.) If you're 
pregnant or considenng pregnancy, you should nat 
take SPORANOX. Take SPORANOX only as directed 
by your doctor, and report any adverse effects to your 
doctor a5 soon as possible. 


sporanox 


itraconazole capsules) 
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Your Year-R ound 
Travel Guide 


Put more anise re THeMSLINS Itc yout 


vacations with DORAL, GEOGRAPHIC 
TRAN FLEA in racks himonthly iaue 
you Tl visit fascmating vacution spots im 
the USA. in Canada, and-abroad 

fourney (2 national parks, exciting 
CHICS., TeSOTEs, historic sites, and little 
known places within easy reach of yous 
budget und your home 

hur to free ise, a Spee ae Lic 
with Gps.on cach TRAVELER getaway, for 
hivice on where to @at and stay, what to 
sec and do, arid much more! 

Check out Meekends Tor the best eas 
. for short jaunts. Get advice on Rrntarag! 

ercat pictures from National Goeographic’s 

experts in Phofagrpny. And consult 
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EARTH ALMANAC 


A Killing Field for Birds 


WHEN NUISANCE BIRDS foul barns with 
their droppings, some farmers take 
drastic action. Last December a New 
York farmer used a metal perch laced 
with the pesticide fenthion to kill star- 
lings. Roosting birds absorbed fenth- 
ion through their feet, died, and were 
dumped in a field. There crows fed on 
them and also died. Then. .. . 

“A hunter brought us this red-tailed 
hawk. It was eating a crow when it 
collapsed,” says Dona Tracy (left) of 
the Hudson Valley Raptor Center. 
That hawk survived, but five others 
did not. The fenthion perches were 
banned by New York State in 1991; 
charges may be brought against the 
farmer. Birds of prey have been poi- 
soned in the U.S. by fenthion on at 
least eight occasions since 1989. The 
EPA may issue tougher federal rules 
on fenthion this summer. 
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Coral Disease Surfaces = florida Keys, Called white-line Butterfly Flutters Back 
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